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ABSTRACT 


MINIMIZING THE EFFECTS OF TRAUMA DUE TO 
THE LACK OF LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE CHURCH 


by 
George Crews, III 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentor 


Leroy Cothran, DMin 
J. Randy Grimes, DMin 


The context for this ministry is Lattisville Grove Missionary Baptist Church in Orange 
County, North Carolina. The hypothesis is that if pastors from different churches discuss 
the process and procedures for addressing trauma in their churches, then a system can be 
created detailing strategies on how to address trauma in the church based on those results 
and best practices found in literature. The qualitative research methodology will be used 
involving questionnaires and in-depth interviews with a desired result of gaining 
understanding of hurt persons experienced from leadership in the church and strategies 


for coping with hurt. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Trauma in church leadership is prevalent in many churches. Gone are the days 
when a pastor’s job description is relegated to Sunday sermons, doing one morning 
service and the occasional funeral or wedding. Today’s church operates much like a 
business with multiple services throughout the week. With these additional pressures, it 
becomes imperative that leaders are mindful to address personal needs that would move 
them toward resiliency so longevity in their vocation is plausible. 

The past two decades have witnessed a growing body of literature on the effects 
of trauma on individuals. However, minimal attention in the literature is devoted to the 
connection between trauma and its bearing on how a church operates. Isolated incidents 
of hurt such as inappropriate touching, a person saying something sexual to another 
person, or a person being sarcastic to another person may cause one to leave the church. 
To address the problem of hurt this project will formulate a model of recommendations 
for leadership to address hurts, using best practices. 

The first chapter discusses my ministry contest, the nucleus of the project, and the 
intersection of my spiritual autobiography with the project. This chapter discusses a few 
best practices found in the research to address trauma. 

The biblical foundations chapter discusses hurt, the redemption of hurt, and how 
God through himself or others might restore a person to wholeness. God’s desires are that 


mankind not experience hurts and harms from others. God takes hurt upon his shoulders. 


He wants everyone reconciled back to him. There are a variety of reasons why people 
hurt others—jealousy, vindictive, mean, or the person being hurt might be found to be in 
a vulnerable or compromising position. The biblical foundations chapter examines hurt, 
the redemption of hurt and restoration. 

The historical foundations chapter examines the Catholic Church and the sex 
abuse crisis that has been going on for years. Many persons, young and old, have had 
their lives damaged, sometimes permanently, as the result of abuse received from persons 
in leadership positions in the church. However, those abused suffer in silence and 
continue to work in the church because they are doing the work of the Lord—what God 
has called them to do. 

The theological foundations chapter explores Liberation theology as the holistic 
needs of humankind are addressed both inside and outside the walls of the church 
institution. People who are hurt may ask if there is a God of righteousness in a world of 
injustice because persons in leadership continue to hurt others and seem to not receive 
consequences because of their status in the church. The themes of liberation theology 
undergirds holds persons accountable, addresses the needs of others, and emphasizes the 
importance of having a supportive community. 

The interdisciplinary chapter focuses on leadership development as a lifelong 
process, engaging a variety of texts in different genres and structures which speak to both 
the importance and methodologies of leadership development. The focus is to build 
support for the design of the model of ministry to support the sense of relevance for those 


experiencing hurt from persons in leadership positions. 
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The participants in this study were twenty male and female subjects, whether the 
head of an organization, pastor or other clergy. The participants took a pre-test and a 
post-test in the form of a self-assessment to determine their knowledge and attitudes 
about church hurt. Also, there were group discussions and opportunities for participants 
to reflect and ask questions. Because of COVID-19, all information was ascertained 
through zoom. Also participants had to journal, stating information that was learned. 
They also discussed the impact that hurt had upon church attendance and growth. At the 
end of the study, participants took a post-test to determine the attitudinal changes as they 
relate to church hurt. 

A confidentiality statement and a release statement were signed so that 
individuals would feel free in expressing themselves openly and honestly as their insights 
and views were challenged by others. Calculations of the pre and post tests were used to 
make recommendations to this church and other churches for managing and treating hurt 
of persons within the church to increase attendance and help with growth. 

A team of four contextual associates were chosen to provide guidance, support 
and feedback in assisting with this project. These associates are in good and regular 
standing as members and are also leaders of the various ministries in their respective 
churches. Additionally they are very much aware of the problem that is being addressed. 
Due to their affiliation to this project, one of the context associates will be on my defense 
team. They attend meetings also. 

Three professional associates who have terminal degrees assisted with this project. 


One is a full time pastor. The professional associates were transparent in providing 


guidance and critical feedback with pre and post-tests, interview questionnaires, and 
instructional techniques as classes were conducted. 

The focus of the project was to make an important contribution to my context and 
other churches by educating members on church hurt. Ways of managing experiences of 
hurt in the church must be addressed so that church attendance will not decline as a result 
of the hurt. There must be an opportunity for church members to know what it means to 
be new creatures in Christ, understanding the mission of Jesus and figuring out how the 


church fits into following Jesus and dealing with hurt, pain and trauma. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Persons who have been hurt, whether in childhood or adulthood, might use that 
hurt in a positive way to advance a cause to help others through a non-profit such as 
planting a church, feeding the homeless or becoming involved in grassroots community 
opportunities. Others who have been hurt might help others by organizing job training 
opportunities, high school completion opportunities, and ways to attend a community 
college. Some people may use that hurt in negative ways, exemplifying self-defeatist 
behaviors such as becoming involved in a life of crime such as bank robbery, gang 
banging, and flimflamming others, to name a few. 

The purpose of this chapter is to merge important aspects of my spiritual 
autobiography as it relates to my ministry journey and my context for the creation of 
leadership development, after hurt, forging positive relationships instead of negative ones. 
This idea will be the focus of my Doctor of Ministry project through the development of 
a theme statement and a hypothesis. It is my goal to completely establish a ministry 
model of what I believe to be answers to the issues concerning leadership development in 
my ministry context as well as any other ministry context after lay persons have 


experienced hurt at the hands of those in leadership positions. 


The church has to move forward and not become stagnant because of family 
allegiances because ancestors helped to build the church. The church is God’s house. 
Consequently, there cannot be a sense of ownership within the church among certain 
people because their family members may have contributed land or gave a certain amount 
of money. These persons are selfish to hold on to their traditional beliefs and customs that 
have nothing to do with growing the church, bringing souls to God and worshipping God 
in spirit and in truth. These persons possibly simply stifle the life of the church, and they 
themselves are unable to grow. 

Some persons in positions of power may cause hurt using their positions, whether 
it is age, maturation, head of family, organizational position or employment. This hurt 
might come from a person having the position of Pastor or another leadership role in a 
church organization, using their position in negative ways when these positions are 
supposed to be used in positive ways to help and/or to facilitate others into leadership 
roles or to assist others in becoming more mature Christians in their faithful walk with 
God. 

As aresult of these hurtful experiences by the very people who are supposed to be 
leaders in helping relationships outside and within the church, whether it be a family 
member, or a respected person in the community who may hold public office, the Pastor, 
a member of the ministerial staff, president of an organization such as the Usher Board, 
Deacon Board or Trustee Board, to name a few, people within the church may cause 
someone to stop attending church. The person who has been hurt may quit visiting family 
members or even remove themselves from organizations to which they are members 


because they have been abused or taken advantage of. Parishioners might even lose faith 


in the people in the church or community who are in leadership roles. Because negative 
experiences of persons in subservient roles have occurred, faith in persons in various 
leadership roles and in God is often times shattered or diminished. Again, some persons 
may leave the church while others pray harder, are more forgiving, and make varied 
attempts to stay in the church. Their prayer might be that God will work all things out, 
bad and good, for His glory because the realization is that God forgave. He endured more 
than any man could withstand; yet, when He was crucified, He prayed, “Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” 

I cite the examples of my father abusing my mother and me wanting to protect her. 
I prayed to God to protect my mother, even though I was child, and if he couldn’t protect 
her, I asked God to help me protect her. My father was supposed to be the head and 
protector of the family, my mother, me and my other siblings. I loved my father and did 
not want to hurt him; I just wanted the abuse to stop. We were able to get through this 
because family members intervened. My mother’s side of the family, especially my 
grandmother, Mrs. Vanilla J. King and my aunt Diane took a special interest in me and 
my sister. They helped us in every way possible. 

I was introduced to God and to His church by my grandmother. My sister and I 
would go to their home on the weekends and look forward to going shopping, eating out 
and going to church. I was taught by my grandmother that church was a place where 
people went who needed something from God, and through faith God would supply their 
every need. Therefore, at an early age, church meant two things—my get away and a 


place to get what I needed; so I learned to depend on God. 


Every Christian is to be a disciple for Christ and spread the gospel message, 
making every attempt to bring others to Christ who might not know Jesus in the free 
pardon of their sins. The focus is to move from hurt to happiness as persons understand 
negative experiences and use these negative experiences in the church to assist them in 
leadership development. The resolve is to illustrate and confirm, “And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose” (Romans 8:28). 

In analyzing my spiritual autobiography and my context, I recognize that they 
intersect in a variety of ways. I experienced hurt—sexual abuse at the hands of a family 
member who was older who should have been taking care of me rather than taking 
advantage of me, along with watching my Mother experience domestic violence at the 
hands of my Father of which I was a victim as a child. My father was supposed to be the 
protector. 

Persons in the church also experienced sexual abuse at the hands of those in 
leadership roles in the church. Usually if the victims tell a close family member such as a 
mother or father or the church member confides in someone with whom thy feel 
comfortable, often times the abuse is swept under the rug—kept quiet, or the victim is 
asked not to discuss it for fear of hurting the person who did the abusing and the victim 
becomes the one who carries the unresolved issues of guilt, and shame, feeling a sense of 
loss and having a sense of aloofness. Although through the eyes of a child adults are for 
protection, God is the ultimate protector of all mankind. 

Having grown up in Greater St. Paul Missionary Baptist Church in Durham, 


North Carolina under the Reverend Dr. W. T. Bigelow, church was awesome. It was a 
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church where everyone felt a sense of belonging and wanted to participate in the various 


ministries of the church. Although, there were many more churches in Durham, Greater 
St. Paul was known to have prominent members of the city of Durham as a part of its 
fellowship—that body of believers in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior of our lives. Those 
persons consisted of Durham’s first black mayor, the Honorable Chester Jenkins and the 
first black Chief of Police, Chief Jackie McNeil who implemented community policing 
neighborhood watch. Policemen were encouraged to interact and live amongst the people 
in the community which they served. Through Pastor Bigelow’s leadership, both Chief 
McNeil and the Honorable Mayor Jenkins were very approachable. 

Because of the sincerity of the adults with whom I encountered in the church and 
because the church provided a nurturing and loving environment along with teaching 
about God, I gave my life to the Lord at the age of twelve, joined the church and was 
baptized, upon completing the new disciples training. This was considered a big 
accomplishment in my family and to the church because many of the church members 
had known me all of my life. Baptism and communion were held on the first Sunday 
evening of each month and those having joined were baptized. Everyone attending 
service participated in the communion and those joining were offered the “right hand of 
fellowship.” After this spiritual service, I began to participate in the church by joining the 
youth ministry and singing in the youth choir. A gift that I have from the Lord is that of 
singing, and I transitioned from youth choir member to leading songs and from there to 
singing in the various choirs of the church leading songs. It was through my faith in God, 
the encouragement of my grandmother, family members, church members and my Pastor 


that I stepped out of my comfort zone and began to use my gift to minister in song in the 
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church through the various choirs. Through the guidance of the Holy Spirit and support 


from the church and my family, I transitioned from being scared to death to truly using 
my gift. 

As stated earlier, my life as a youth was not without trauma. My home life was 
saturated with domestic violence which ranged from verbal to physical abuse, which 
pushed me to the Lord and taught me how to pray. Additionally, not only was domestic 
violence a part of my journey; but also, I was sexually abused as a child by an older 
female cousin who was at least fifteen years of age at the time and would visit us from 
New York City. After the abuse, I started wetting the bed. I knew that within my mind 
what she had done to me was wrong, even though I didn’t know what I was doing. This 
situation caused me to be protective of anyone younger than I was. This abuse helped me 
to identify with other people who had gone through hurts and to help them to rise above 
their hurt and pain that life and other people had inflicted upon them. This also caused me 
to seek God even more. God brought me through it, and now, I’m no longer a victim. 
Because of my relationship with God, and because He brought me out, I am a victor. 

As a teenager, I was like other teenagers I got into all kinds of trouble. I lived in 
East Durham and East Durham was not an easy place to live. There were at least three 
housing projects that were in East Durham: Few Gardens, Hover Road, and Liberty Street 
Apartments, and plenty of communities that were saturated with drugs, prostitution, and 
crime. We, my brothers and I, were taught to stay out of trouble, but after a while trouble 
found us. 

The gangs and neighborhood crews would seek you out if you were not affiliated 


with any particular crew. After being beat up a few times, I decided that I was not going 
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take it anymore. So, a couple of us from the neighborhood formed our own group in high 
school called the Raw Dawgs. We didn’t start out as a gang, but it quickly graduated to 
more than just a couple of guys just looking out for each other. Because of peer pressure 
we Started selling drugs, carrying guns, and wasn’t afraid to use those guns if it became 
necessary. 

Growing up was not easy because of the neighborhood where we lived. It was 
considered Northeast Central Durham. As stated, I became involved in a gang life of 
crime and one day my life was threatened. A guy put a gun to my head and pulled the 
trigger. The bullet dislodged but didn’t touch me even though it was on the ground; so I 
knew that it was only the miracle of the hand of God that had kept me alive. I was living 
a double life, going to school every day, going to church with my grandmother and 
running the streets in between. 

I knew from the very start that this was not what I was supposed to be doing, but I 
went with it anyway. This went on for a number of years, and it all came to a halt when 
people around me started to die. When I was about twenty years old one of the major 
dealers in Durham that had befriended me early in my teens was found murdered along 
with his fiancée due to a drug deal gone bad. I knew then that it was time for me to get 
out of the game, but I kept on going, telling myself and God that I just needed a little 
more time. 

I continued to do things as usual until my crew, the Raw Dawgs, decided that we 
were going to go out on a Saturday night. We went to a popular club in downtown 
Durham called the Silk Hats. However, we never made it inside of the club. We were 


outside in the parking lot drinking when a guy that we all grew up with pulled up. He and 
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one of my crew members had some bad blood between the two of them. This wasn’t 
unusual because people always have issues between each other from time to time. But 
this night the problem that we were having would drag everybody else into a difficult 
situation. Once they saw each other, they started fighting. The fight which started out as a 
fight over a girl ended up turning into a shootout. Everyone carried a gun; I carried two! 
This shootout lasted longer than anyone expected. The police showed up on the 
scene but because of the level of gun fire they soon left. During this shootout, I ended up 
running out of bullets, hiding between a Goodwill building and some bushes. It was at 
this moment that I began to pray “Lord if you get me out of this one, I promise you that 
I'll never come back”. I know that the Lord heard my prayer because it was as if He had 
laid a path for me to escape. As I was walking away with a few of our crew members, a 
guy that I vaguely knew from High school pulled up on the curb of the street, pulled out a 
small caliber pistol and put it to my head and said, “George Crews I’m going to kill your 
black ass tonight.” He pulled the trigger. My ears were ringing and my eyes were shut 
tight, but I realized I was still alive. As I was leaving, I heard the Lord warning me that 
“if I were to return to this way of life, He would allow me to die in the streets.” The next 
day was Sunday. I knew I had to go church, especially after the Lord had saved my life 
and delivered me from the mess that I had gotten myself into. On that Sunday afternoon, 
I went to my friend’s house that was a part of the crew. I told him that I was done with 
the drugs, guns, and everything else that came along with it. The ironic thing about our 
conversation was that he said that if I hadn’t had said those words, he was prepared to tell 


me that I didn’t belong in that life; and that I needed to leave it alone. 
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I received my formal education from the Durham public school system. At this 
time there were two separate school systems, Durham County Schools and Durham City 
Schools with two different Superintendents. The county schools were more geared 
toward white students and families that were well off financially; while the city schools 
were primarily for the inner-city students that were majority minority and or poor. 
Fortunately, I had the opportunity to attend both school systems; however, most of my 
elementary and part of my junior high school years were spent in the county school 
system. 

While attending the county schools I was treated like all of the black students 
were treated—like children with learning disabilities. They didn’t work with us like they 
worked with the other students. And if there was a problem with you, they were quick to 
put you into detention or even send you home on suspension. Due to the lack of support 
from teachers and other staff like many black students, I fell behind and was given a label. 
The teachers were not interested in helping black students to succeed academically. They 
gave us work to keep us occupied. Because of the teachers’ attitudes, I began to act out in 
school. I felt that if they were not going to give me the support, I needed to excel, I would 
give hell on every turn. As a result, I spent time in detention, in the trailers with special 
Ed students, and even out of school suspension. I experienced all of this while in 
elementary school. The problem wasn’t that I couldn’t do the work. It was that I wasn’t 
given the support and help that I needed from teachers to maximize my potential. 

I literally hated school. I felt my teachers didn’t like me. Things got so bad that I 
started fighting just so that could go back home. The crazy part about all of this is that I’'d 


rather deal with my father and his craziness than to sit in another classroom where I was 
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not wanted and was being ignored all day long. Again, I was still experiencing hurt and 
pain at the hands of adults, the very people who were charged with the responsibility of 
helping me. It wasn’t until I got to the sixth grade that I realized that I could do the work. 
I realized I was just as smart as the other students in my classroom—even in the entire 
school. A black male teacher took an interest in me and knew what I needed. He was a 
no-nonsense type of teacher and refused to accept substandard work. He wouldn’t let us 
use the term “I can’t.” He said that there was no such thing as “I can’t.” His attitude was, 
if you had a brain there was nothing you couldn’t do. He pushed me, and pushed me, and 
pushed me some more, until finally, I was seeing academic success. My mother and 
father were excited about the work and the progress that I had made while in the sixth 
grade. My sixth-grade year was so successful that I couldn’t wait to get to the seventh 
grade. Even though I was leaving that school because it was only for sixth graders I was 
leaving my favorite teacher up until that point. Yes, I was excited to go to seventh grade, 
but little did I know what was in store for me when I would finally get there. After 
summer break I entered into the seventh grade. This was the first time that I was sure of 
myself academically. However, academics would not be the obstacle that I would have to 
face. 

The county school system was not only poor in the way they taught the black 
students but the school was also very racially driven. As soon as I entered the school, I 
discovered that the students were very segregated and racial tensions were high. I 
managed to navigate my way through this new situation, but by the middle of the year I 
was pulled into the biggest race fight that I had ever seen. One day I got to school late 


because of a doctor’s appointment and a white guy that I had known ever since 
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elementary school starts picking a fight with me and I asked him to stop because I wasn’t 
feeling well. I thought that he was just messing around because use to play together when 
we were younger, but I soon realized that he wasn’t messing around, he was serious. We 
were in the gym and he first hit me with a woofer ball bat and then preceded to slap me 
on my face all while other older white guys looked on laughing and pushing him to do 
more. Before I knew it, we were fighting and the gym was full; one side with white kids 
and the other side with black kids. Before I knew it, everybody was fighting. There were 
Black students against the white students; even the girls were fighting. After the 
commotion was broken up, I was expelled from the Durham County School system and 
was told that I couldn’t come back because I seriously damaged the retina of the eye of 
the guy with whom I was fighting. He was only given a ten-day suspension. Again, as a 
child I am 

Because of the expulsion, my parents moved back to the city so that I could go to 
the Durham City School system. For the first time in my life I really felt the effects of 
racism in America. After we moved back to the city, I finished the school year out in the 
City School system. Once I entered into the city schools, I realized that it was a different 
atmosphere. Academically I was fine and racism wasn’t as prevalent as it was previously. 
Now the problem was with the other black students. Therefore, I had to learn how to 
navigate a whole new system and try to keep my nose clean. When we moved to the city 
I really didn’t have to ride the bus or wait for someone to pick me up from school. The 
school I attended was in walking distance to our house. This opened me up to gangs, 
neighborhood crews and all types of trouble that can happen to a latch-key kid whose 


parents were still at work when school got out. I soon learned how to carry myself and 
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sought out other activities that would keep me out of trouble. Of course, I had a few 


fights like other kids but nothing like what had happened to me before. I was never 
suspended again and tried my best to stay out of the principal’s office. I played football, 
got involved in the theatre and sang in talent shows. Once I got to high school, I attended 
Durham Senior High School. This school was a predominantly white school before 
integration, but by then had become predominantly African American. I continued to do 
pretty well academically and began to prepare myself for the next step which was college. 
It was during my senior year in high school that I met a young lady from another high 
school which was Hillside High School. This was one of our rival schools in the city 
limits of Durham. By this time, I had stopped playing football and was focusing in on 
my academics, other talents and just having fun during my high school years. After we 
went out a few times she became my high school sweetheart. 

After graduating from High School in 1991, I entered into college at the North 
Carolina Central University. It wasn’t my school of choice. My mother being determined 
that I was not going to throw my life away or go the military, because I did not sign my 
letter of intent to Fayetteville State University where I would have received a scholarship, 
took me down NCCU to the admissions office on the first day of classes. She realized 
that she knew the admissions director because when my Mother worked as a sales clerk 
in a clothing store she had assisted the director. The admissions director told my mother 
to give her six hundred and fourteen dollars, which was the cost of tuition for a semester, 
and told her to leave me. She did. I started classes that day after filling out all of the 


paperwork and registering for classes. 
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The first year of college was amazing even though I was still living at home with 
my parents. It was a different world. I had freedom that I had never had before and my 
high school sweetheart was only twenty minutes away at UNC Chapel Hill. During my 
first year I spent my time going to class and then rushing to Chapel Hill to see my 
girlfriend. I was able to manage everything—school, working a fulltime job, hanging 
with friends, and seeing my sweetheart. During my sophomore year things got really 
hectic; I found myself falling backwards and didn’t know how to handle it. Again I was 
experiencing hurt; but this time I had no one to blame but myself. I realized college was 
different from high school. In college, a person is an independent learner without the 
push that you receive from your teachers in high school. In college the professors give 
you the work and you do it or else you suffer the consequences. 

When my parents got the letter from North Carolina Central that I was being 
placed on academic probation, I decided that college was not for me. That was when 
decided that I would find something else to do with my life. I was on a downward spiral 
and really didn’t know it. There were things going on that shouldn’t have been. As I 
stated earlier, I was thinking that I could do the college life, the street life, and work my 
love life all at one time. It was impossible. My life was on course for a major collision 
and it happened. After the night that I almost died, The Lord intervened, and I started 
straightening some things out in my life. 

The semester was not over, and I was trying to finish it the best that I could when 
my biology professor called me to his office one day after class. He asked me what was 
going on with me and was God saying anything to me. I told him that the Lord was 


talking to me, but I was not sure what He was saying. He then offered to help me out 
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with the class so that I would not receive a failing grade. He offered to give me an 
incomplete. He then instructed me to work out whatever God had for me, and then to 
come back and finish his class and my degree from NCCU. So that’s what I did. I 
finished that semester. 

I began to seek God for understanding and direction. I started a full-time job at 
Duke Hospital as a Certified Nursing Assistant I(CANA I) and later became a certified 
nursing assistant II (CANA IJ). During this time in my life, I began to strengthen my 
relationship with God and got back into the choir at church and attended Bible study. As 
I was working every day, studying the Bible and spending time with my high school 
sweetheart, God started speaking to me. The things that God was saying to me really 
didn’t make sense to me. God’s calling me to preach the gospel didn’t sound like what 
He would want me to do, especially because of some of the things I had done earlier in 
life. Yet God was consistent in what He was saying. I would be awakened by Him every 
morning at the same time even though I needed sleep for work the next day. He kept on 
waking me up at 4:50 a.m. I was even having dreams watching myself in the pulpit. It 
wasn’t until after about two months that I decided to talk to my pastor about what I was 
experiencing. He told me to answer God just like Samuel answered his calling “Here am 
I; your servant is listening,” and if the Lord says the same thing, I should respond with 
the answer with a resounding yes. That’s what I did. The next time God spoke to me was 
the next morning. I responded yes! I will do what you want me to do. I was twenty-two 
years old at this time. The year was 1995 when God called me. 

I also found out my high school sweetheart, whom I loved then and now with all 


my heart, was pregnant. After hearing this, I knew what I was getting ready to do—ask 
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her to marry me. It wasn’t a hard decision. I already knew that she was the one for me, 


and that I wanted to spend the rest of my life with her. I went to her father, talked about 
my call experience, and asked for her hand in marriage. On June 24", 1995 Yvette 
Michelle Reade became Mrs. Yvette M Crews. Our first-born Symone Paige Crews was 
born on November 21th 1995. On Sunday December 17 of that same year, I preached my 
Initial Sermon at the Greater St Paul Missionary Baptist Church of Durham, NC. This 
was the one of the best years of my life. I had gone from experiencing hurt to 
experiencing joy and happiness. After the birth of Symone, we were blessed with three 
more children: George IV on November 25", 1997; Jasmyne Taija’ September 4"", 2000; 
and Hezekiah Dallas, March 12, 2004. 

After five years of serving as an associate minister at Greater Saint Paul 
Missionary Baptist Church and the pastor’s armor-bearer, the Lord opened the door for 
me and blessed me with the opportunity to pastor the Evans Grove Missionary Baptist 
Church in Wake Forest North Carolina. During my tenure at the Evans Grove 
Missionary Baptist Church I along with the other leadership of the church, with the help 
of God through the Holy Spirit, brought change and growth spiritually, financially and in 
membership to the church. While at Evans Grove Missionary Baptist Church I also 
ordained and installed new deacons as well as licensed and ordained three new ministers. 
Further, I also completed my college degree, receiving a Bachelor of Arts in Political 
Science with a concentration in Public Administration, even though I was s a family man 
with two small children and working a fulltime job as Pastor. Again I am experiencing 


happiness. 
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Because of my success in this new assignment, I became a member of the New 
Home and Durham Missionary Baptist Association. Also I moved into a leadership 
position in this organization as a member of the executive board and treasurer of the 
Association. I’m still experiencing happiness and a feeling of elation as a proven leader 
and gained the respect of church members and other colleagues in the ministry. 

During this time the Lord began to elevate me which in turn caused my ministry 
to begin to expand and my area of influence widened. Because of this elevation, I was 
invited and was given the opportunity to preach in various churches across the state of 
North Carolina. This opportunity allowed me to get more experience preaching and an 
opportunity to be seen and heard by all the churches that were looking for pastors. My 
work at the Evans Grove missionary Baptist Church opened the door of opportunity at the 
Lattisville Missionary Baptist Church of Hurdle Mills, North Carolina. 

Although LGMBC has a rich history and is making progress within the church 
and in the community, there is an issue in their rich history that I believe is hindering 
their development. During LGMBC’s 141 years of ministry one of their pastors had 
molested several of the young boys of the church and community. This molestation went 
on for over a decade and most of the church knew about it, even the other leadership that 
was currently leading the church at that time. No one said anything about it; leadership 
as well as membership failed to broach the subject. What leadership and church 
membership did do was to the best of their ability make sure that nothing happened to the 
children who had not been molested. 

It was not until a pastor of this church was accused of attempting to molest a child 


at the school he was working at, that the problem came to the forefront. It was reported 
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on the news that the church leaders decided to remove him from his position as Pastor. 
This situation in my opinion is the reason that there are issues with trusting leaders, 
especially Pastors and others in leadership positions within the church. This problem 
caused leadership and members to start pointing fingers at each other and to question 
themselves in their roles in which they served in the church. 

Lattisville Grove Missionary Baptist Church, my context, is a medium sized 
Baptist church in a very rural area. It is predominantly African American and consists of 
several families that are interrelated. One can say that Lattisville Grove Missionary 
Baptist church is a “family church”. One of the major strengths of Lattisville Grove 
Missionary Baptist Church is their rich history and how the church has continued to 
progress over the last 141 years since its conception. 

Lattisville Grove Missionary Baptist Church (LGMBC) has a great desire to 
continue to do ministry in our present age, and to continue to see and to help in the 
development of believers in the church and community. The church’s motto is “Attempt 
great things for God and expect great things from God.” This motto can be difficult in the 
face of negative experiences that have taken place by previous leadership within the 
church. But the congregation presses forward in trusting God and attempting in every 
way possible to make this motto a reality in the life of the church. This motto was 
inspired by the New Testament Scripture, Matthew 14:22-33. This theme has caught on 
throughout the church and great things have taken place in the church, in the lives of the 
congregants, and in the surrounding community. 

As Senior Pastor, I have sought to equip the body of Christ, the members and 


guests, at Lattisville Grove Missionary Baptist Church to trust God with everything and 
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to have faith in Him and He will bless them, knowing that God’s promises are true. As a 
whole, God has blessed us. Through my leadership, the church purchased over forty 
acres of land. Also, a new worship facility was built which seats 800 people, along with 
several classrooms and a fellowship hall that accommodates 300 people. We have also 
been blessed to construct a regulation sized softball field with lights so that the members 
and other community members can play softball and kickball whether it’s organized or 
unorganized. Trusting God and holding on to faith has also brought new members and 
new ministry opportunities to the church which in turn has been a blessing by itself. 

There are multiple generations of members at LGMBC ranging in ages of mid 
ninety to infants. The core tithing population of this congregation consists of the Silent 
Generation (born between years 1928 and 1945), Baby Boomers (born between years 
1946 and 1964) followed by Generation X also known as Busters (born between years 
1965 and 1980). The church believes each generation needs to honor God, worship Jesus, 
disciple believers, reach their community, and teach the unchangeable truths of God’s 
Word in the way that God leads them to do it. 

The LGMBC is a medium size family Church, although there are several different 
family names in the church, most of the families are connected to one of three main 
families and in some cases they are connected to more than one of the three main families. 
As of present, LGMBC has grown from three hundred members to eight hundred 
members since I became pastor. As noted previously, through my leadership the church 
undertook the relocating and building of a new church building that cost the church one 
and half million dollars. LGBMC is located in Hurdle Mills, NC which is situated in the 


northern part of Orange County, this area is mainly rural and mostly farm land. 
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Most of the members of LGMBC that were at the church prior to my coming are 
from the Hurdle Mills area and the surrounding communities of Roxboro, North Carolina 
which is in Person County; Hillsborough North Carolina which is in Orange County; and 
the towns of Graham and Burlington which are located in Alamance County. Currently 
the membership of LGMBC and frequent attendees of the church come from a larger 
radius—including persons that have no family ties to the three main families of the 
church. Now, the area in which the members come from has enlarged including but is 
not limited to Roxboro, Durham, Chapel Hill, Yanceyville and Burlington, NC. Despite 
the great strides LGMBC has made under my leadership, there are yet some problems 
that have risen. 

One problem that I am concerned about is the fact that those that are in leadership 
positions have not been taught the principles of true leadership. There is an underlying 
power struggle within the leadership because of past hurts and family senses of 
entitlement. I believe that this problem has not only infiltrated the leadership but has also 
infiltrated the congregation. 

Some of the leaders that belong to one or more of the three main families have 
tried to divide the congregation into two churches, “The Old Church” and “The New 
Church”. In some cases, this tactic has worked but in other cases it has failed. There must 
be a bridge to merge the two into one because this divisive movement has not worked 
throughout the entire body of the church. It has hindered the progress of the church and 
has even caused constant bickering within the Deacon and Trustee Boards and with the 


Pastor and his vision. 
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I believe that this confusion in leadership is due to the miseducation of leaders on 
the roles of each leadership position, failed decisions of leadership in the past, church 
hurt from previous pastoral administrations, and failure to accept new leadership when it 
arises. These issues have not only caused bickering but have also caused some of the 
membership to either leave the church or decrease their attendance and support of and to 
the church. I further believe that this issue is causing the body of Christ at LGMBC to be 
strained. This problem has to be handled but it has to be handled in the right way. I truly 
believe that the separation of the “New Church” vs the “Old Church” is also the product 
of several generations being present in the church body and neither of these generations 
have a desire to work with each other completely due to not understanding each other, 
which in turn fosters an attitude of not wanting to work together. Finally, I believe that 
there is division in the church because some of the older and existing members of the 
church feel threatened by the presence of new members, which have caused some of the 
older members to become territorial. Consequently, within the membership, the older 
members want to hold on to the status quo; thus creating “Two Churches in One”. 

For the purpose of this doctoral project, past hurts will be addressed through focus 
groups; workshops on addressing issues of past hurts; sermons geared toward healing 
from hurt, and forgiving and rebuilding of relationships stemming from hurt. All of this 
will be scripturally based on sound biblical principles showing what Jesus would do in 
the face of hurt. A model of Restoration for leadership and church membership will be 
designed, hypothetically, to move the church forward so that all persons can believe and 
feel as one body in Christ and LGMBC truly feels as one church rather than “two 


churches in one”’. 
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Each generation is different from the one that preceded it. Today’s young 
believers need the wisdom, kindness and counsel of previous generations to become the 
mature disciples they want to be. For every generation, sin is sin and grace is grace. Each 
generation presents new challenges and opportunities for the Gospel. In the last eighteen 
years, LGMBC has experienced a lot of transition which includes an increase in 
membership with new members from different families and walks of life along with new 
ministries along with a move to a new church edifice at a different site. Due to these 
transitions, there was a generational divide regarding how the church should move 
forward. As this was historically a family church, a mentality of expected nepotisms in 
leadership existed which was shaken when non-family members were appointed in some 
of these leadership roles. 

My ministry journey has taken me in different circles and has afforded me to be 
visionary in my attempts to move the church forward. As stated before, I was reared in 
the in the Greater St Paul Missionary Baptist church and I was greatly influenced by the 
leadership of the church especially from my Senior Pastor. The church was very 
organized and did ministry on a large scale, and did it very efficiently. As a teenager and 
even as a young adult, I was groomed and received training to transition into leadership 
roles through in house trainings, and through trainings workshops that I received as I 
attended our local Baptist Association (East Cedar Grove Missionary Baptist 
Association), and through the State Convention (General Baptist State Convention). 
Once I received my calling to the Ministry, I went through the Minister in Training 
Program (MIT) that was designed to prepare those that were called to the gospel ministry 


and to church leadership. In this program I was taught ethics, Baptist polity, pulpit 
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etiquette, hermeneutics, and homiletics. This program was designed to last for twelve 
months and afterwards the program developed to a ministry continuation program that 
met monthly to further develop better leaders and preachers. 

I believe that the Greater St Paul Missionary Baptist Church did a superb job in 
preparing preachers and leaders for the church universal. These programs were designed 
to push those that were involved to go further especially to college for more knowledge 
and greater skills. 

As a result of my degree in Public Administration, I learned how to serve and to 
work with the public organizations, non-profits, government agencies, and the church. It 
was through this degree that I acquired the skills to develop and maintain budgets, 
creating and maintaining policies, developing and implementing programs, and creating 
fundraisers. Through this degree I’ve worked for Durham Public Schools as a family 
specialist which required creating programs to initiate parent involvement with at-risk 
students in targeted schools and communities. It also entailed creating and implementing 
trainings that provided parenting skills, job interviewing/preparation, as well as parent 
advocacy for their child in the public school system. I’ve also worked as a Program 
Director of the North East Central Durham Community Center, in which I provided 
creation of community programs, oversight of grants, and facilitated community meetings. 
I also managed the community center in the daily operations. I also used my degree in 
Public Administration to start and operate a Level III group home for adolescent children. 
Through the skills that I attained, I developed and oversaw the policies and procedures 
that it took to start and operate this Level III Mental Health Facility. It is also through 


my knowledge and skills that I have attained through my degree and other training 
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through the Church that I have facilitated leadership trainings for Lattisville Grove 


Missionary Baptist Church and other churches throughout the state of North Carolina. I 
have also received a wealth of knowledge and experience through my work in the East 
Cedar Grove Baptist Association, Inc. In 2014, I was elected President of the Ministers, 
Deacons, and Deaconess Union (MDDU). It is through this position that leadership skills 
were further developed through my guidance to move the Ministers, Deacons, and 
Deaconess Union to become more missional and more effective which was more aligned 
with the original principles of the association. This was achieved in helping people move 
past their fears in being scared of failing, overcoming crippling doubts, and believing 
what they can achieve by buying into the vision of being and doing what God called them 
to do and to be. This association was moved from being more than a fellowship 
association to a more hands-on and working association. It was through my leadership 
that I led the association to understand that fellowship is good but only after the work has 
been completed and effective. I continued to rise in the ranks of the hierarchy of 
leadership in obtaining the position of First Vice Moderator where I continued to build 
the association to create an atmosphere of effective leadership with an understanding that 
I can do all things through Christ who strengthens me (Phil 4:13 NKJV). 

As aresult of my ministerial and formal educational training, along with my track 
record of the positive work that has gone on at LGMBC as well as my work experiences 
outside of the church, I feel that I possess the skill set to move the church from its place 
of hurt to one of healing to cause LGMBC to be the Church that God has called it to be, a 
beacon of light, not only in the community that it serves, but in the cities from which the 


membership comes as well as in the state of North Carolina. I further envision that as a 
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result of this doctoral project, a model of ministry leadership will be developed to take 


the church as a building and body of believers from past hurts to one of healing and 
restoration to move the church forward—from shame to self-worth valuing what each 
person brings to the church to help it grow to a position of power for positively building 
God’s kingdom in this present age and years to come. I look forward to continuing with 


this doctoral project. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Hurt comes in many forms. Oftentimes, the person who is hurt feels that he/she 
caused the hurt and had reason to be hurt. However, that statement can be far from the 
truth. There are a variety of reasons why people hurt others—jealousy, vindictive, mean, 
or the person being hurt might be found to be in a vulnerable or compromising position. 
Sometimes after hurt, restoration and forgiveness does not come easy for the person who 
was hurt. The passage of Scripture that I chose for my Biblical foundations paper is 
2 Samuel 9:1-13, using the New International Version (NIV) of the Bible. This passage 
of Scripture was chosen because it shows hurt and the redemption of hurt, and how God 
through himself or others might restore a person to wholeness. Restoration comes in the 
form of more in the sense of having more than was originally thought when kindness is 
shown and forgiveness takes place. Throughout life, persons get hurt for various reasons, 
some of their own choosing and some not. God’s desires are that mankind not experience 
hurt, but God sent His one and only Son to take the hurt and sin upon His shoulders. God 
wants everyone to be reconciled back to him. 

2 Samuel 9:1- 13 (NIV) 
'David asked, “Is there anyone still left of the house of Saul 
to whom I can show kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” ? Now 
there was a servant of Saul’s household name Ziba. They 


called him to appear before David, and the king said to him, 
“Are you Ziba?” “Your servant,” he replied. ? The king 
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asked, “Is there no one still left of the house of Saul to 

whom I can show kindness?” Ziba answered the king, 

“There is still a son of Jonathan; he is crippled in both feet.” 

+ Where is he?”’the king asked. Ziba answered, 

“He is at the house of Makir son of Ammiel in Lo Debar.” 

° So King David had him broughtto from Lo Debar, 

from the house of Makir son of Ammiel. ° 

When Mephibosheth son of Jonathan, the son of Saul, 

came to David, he bowed down to pay him honor. David 

said, “Mephibosheth!” “Your servant,” he replied. ’“Don’t 

be afraid,” David said to him, “for I will surely show you the 
kindness for the sake of your father Jonathan. I will restore 

to you all the land that belonged to your grandfather Saul, 

and you will always eat at my table.” * Mephibosheth bowed 
down and said, “What is your servant, that you should notice 

a dead dog like me?” ’ Then the king summoned Ziba, Saul’s 
servant and said to him, “I have given your Master’s grandson 
everything that belonged to Saul and his family. '°You and your 
sons and your servants are to farm the land for him and bring 

in the crops, so that your master’s grandson may be provided 
for. And Mephibosheth, grandson of your master, will always eat 
at my table.” (Now Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants.) 
'| Then Ziba said to the king, “Your servant will do what- 

Ever my lord the king commands his servant to do.” So 
Mephibosheth ate at David’s table like one of the king’s sons. ! 
Mephibosheth had a young son named Mica, and all the members 
of Ziba’s household were servants of Mephibosheth. '? And 
Mephibosheth lived in Jerusalem, because he always ate at the 
king’s table, and he was crippled in both feet. 


I chose this passage of Scripture because it shows how for generations persons 
can receive hurt for years and years because of the attitudes of those in charge and 
because of regimes or powers that are already in place. Sometimes, this hurt might be in 
the form of abuse or some other kind of hurt such as back-stabbing, holding on the 
church secrets that are wrong that have gone on for fears. In my case as noted in my 
spiritual autobiography and in the case of the church, the hurt came in the form of sexual 
abuse. Often times the victim is made to feel that he/she did something to encourage the 


abuse, so the victim is made to feel ashamed and never gets appropriate counseling to 
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understand that there are people in the world who just do wrong because of their sin 


nature. Consequently, a person may turn to God and ask for intervention because that 
person has been taught that God does hear and answer prayer according to faith. Often 
times the person who has been the victim of abuse and decides in his/her mind to become 
the protector of others and makes a conscious effort to become the protector of others. 
This can be seen in this passage of Scripture. Mephibosheth is taken care of and given 
royal privileges because of a promise that was made to Jonathan. 

Sometimes hurt is never brought to light because persons in power decide that 
there should be protections for those who are in leadership so that business can take place 
as usual. When the powers that be want to continue in their old traditions or ways of 
doing things, when new people join the church or organization, often times they are made 
to feel as outsiders. A true leader as to make attempts to mesh the two so that the church 
can move forward and everyone can feel a part of the church. A true church can never be 
two bodies—the old because of traditions and the new for coming from the outside. All 
persons as a part of a body of believers that is called the church are and should be one 
body in Christ, studying in community and growing stronger in the Christian faith 
together. Forgiveness of all persons for their past must take place because once persons 
are saved, according to Scripture, they are new creatures in Christ. Old things are gone 
and each person is new. This takes place by faith and by action—all persons are new 
creatures in Christ. But mankind is not perfect. All have sinned and fallen short of the 
glory of God, but God’s grace and mercy continue to sustain each individual. With the 


help of the Holy Spirit, persons should make every attempt each day to live a better life. 
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In the end, from this life when death comes, it is the desire of those in Christ to hear the 
words of God welcoming mankind into heaven. 

First and 2 Samuel were originally one book in the Hebrew Canon but were 
divided by the translators of the Septuagint.' Originally, 2 Samuel was called 2 Kings, as 
it is in the Latin Vulgate.” The book now bears the name of the first principal character to 
appear in 1 Samuel. The prophet Samuel was already deceased before the events recorded 
in 2 Samuel.? The content of 2 Samuel deals with the life and reign of King David and 
could have been entitled the Book of David.* 

Second Samuel picks up the narration where 1 Samuel left off and it serves as a 
transition from the reign of Saul to the reign of David. An account of the death of Saul 
opens the book, followed by the abortive reign of his son Ishbosheth, over all Israel. 
David’s success is described as the result of God’s blessing on his life during a time when 
Israel’s neighbors—Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria—were in decline. By contrast, this was 
the dawning of the golden era for the kingdom of Israel. The consecutive 40 year reigns 
of David and his son Solomon established Israel as one of the greatest nations of the 
ancient East. The narratives of 2 Sam 9-20 have long been recognized by scholars as a 
separate source document.° Second Samuel 9 shows David as king acting with loyalty 


(hesed), a quality of steadfast commitment often associated with covenant. In chapter 9, 
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he shows this loyalty to Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, who is brought to the court 


and given an honored place there to fulfill the vow of loyalty David made to his friend 


Jonathan, Saul’s son, whom he loved (1Sam 20; 2 Sam 1). 


As with | Samuel, the author is unknown. The prophets Nathan and Gad may 
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have recorded the events of 2 Samuel (see 1Chronicles 29:29), adding to the sections by 


Samuel himself. Since the division of the kingdom had already taken place (1 Samuel 


27:6), the final form of the two books must have taken shape after the death of Solomon 


in 931 B.C. 


The Davidic covenant is clearly set forth in 2 Samuel 7:4-17. It includes God’s 


promise to perpetuate the line of David until the coming of the Messiah. Thus, the events 


in this book record God’s providential protection of the dynasty and of His covenant 


people, Israel. Second Samuel can be outlined as follows: 


I The rule of David at Hebron 1:1-4:1 


A. 
B. 
cS 


The death of Saul—second account 1:1-16 
David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 1:17-27 
David’s contest with Israel 2:1-4:12 


II The rule of David at Jerusalem 5:1-14:33 
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E. 


F. 


. David’s capture of Jerusalem 5:1-25 


David and the bringing up of the ark 6:1-23 
The Davidic Covenant 7:1-29 


. The extension of David’s rule to the limits of the Promised 


Land 8:1-10:19 
David’s sin with Bathsheba 11:1-12:31 
The sins of Ammon and Absalom 13:1-14:33 


III David’s flight and return to Jerusalem 15:1-19:43 


A. 
B. 
C. 


Absalom’s usurpation and David’s escape 15:1-17:23 
The civil war 17:24 — 19:7 
David’s return to Jerusalem 19:8-43 


IV The last days of David’s reign in Jerusalem 20:1-24:25 
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. Sheba’s short-lived rebellion 20:1-26 


The famine and the Gibeonites’ revenge on Saul 21:1-14 
David’s later wars against the Philistines 21:15-22 


. David’s song of deliverance 22:1-51 


David’s last testimony 23:1-7 
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F. David’s mighty men 23:8-29 
G. David’s sin in numbering the people 2’ 


Mephibosheth, one of the many secondary characters in the Old Testament served as a 
poignant metaphor for redemption and restoration by Jesus Christ.’ Mephibosheth was a 
son of Jonathan and also the grandson of King Saul, Israel's first king.? When Saul and 
his sons died in battle at Mount Gilboa, Mephibosheth was only five years old.'° His 
nurse picked him up and was fleeing, but in her haste she dropped him, injuring both his 
feet and making him lame for life.'' 

Many years later, David had become king and inquired about any descendants of 
King Saul. Instead of planning to kill the previous king’s line, as was the custom in those 
days, David wanted to honor them, in memory of his friend Jonathan and out of respect 
for Saul. 

Saul's servant Ziba told him of Jonathan's son Mephibosheth, who was living in 
Lo Debar, which means "land of nothing." Lo-Debar was a town in the Old Testament in 
Gilead not far from Mahnaim, north of the Jabbok River in ancient Israel. It is mentioned 
in the Hebrew Bible as the home of Machir, a contemporary of David. Lo-Debar was also 
considered a ghetto town in biblical times. Mephibosheth son of Jonathan was living in 


Lo-Debar.!* David summoned Mephibosheth to court: “Don’t be afraid,” David said to 
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him, “for I will surely show you kindness for the sake of your father Jonathan. I will 
restore to you all the land that belonged to your grandfather Saul, and you will always eat 
at my table.” (2 Samuel 9:7, NIV) 

Eating at the king's table meant not only enjoying the best food in the country but 
also falling under royal protection as a friend of the ruler. Having his grandfather's land 
restored to him was an unheard-of kindness. So Mephibosheth, who referred to himself as 
a "dead dog," lived in Jerusalem and ate at the king's table, like one of David's sons. 
Saul's servant Ziba was ordered to farm Mephibosheth's land and bring in the crops. 

This arrangement continued until David's son Absalom rebelled against him and 
tried to seize the throne. While fleeing with his men, David encountered Ziba, who was 
leading a caravan of donkeys laden with food for David's household. Ziba claimed 
Mephibosheth was staying in Jerusalem, hoping the rebels would return Saul's kingdom 
to him. 

Taking Ziba at his word, David turned over all Mephibosheth's holdings to Ziba. 
When Absalom died and the rebellion was crushed, David returned to Jerusalem and 
found Mephibosheth telling a different story. The disabled man said Ziba had betrayed 
him and slandered him to David. Unable to determine the truth, David ordered Saul's 
lands divided between Ziba and Mephibosheth. 

The final mention of Mephibosheth occurred after a three-year famine. God told 
David it was on account of Saul slaughtering the Gibeonites. David called their leader in 
and asked how he could make amends to the survivors. They asked for seven of Saul's 
descendants so they could execute them. David turned them over, but one man he spared, 


the son of Jonathan, the grandson of Saul, Mephibosheth. Mephibosheth managed to stay 
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alive—no small accomplishment for a disabled man and grandson of a deposed king. 
Many years after Saul was killed Mephibosheth was humble to the point of being self- 
abasing about his claims on Saul's legacy, calling himself a "dead dog." When David was 
absent from Jerusalem escaping Absalom, Mephibosheth neglected his personal hygiene, 
a sign of mourning and loyalty to the king. However, in a culture based on personal 
strength, the lame Mephibosheth thought his disability rendered him worthless. 

David, a man of many serious sins, showed Christlike compassion in his 
relationship with Mephibosheth. Readers of this story should see their own helplessness 
to save themselves. While they rightfully deserve to be condemned to hell for their sins, 
instead they are rescued by Jesus Christ, adopted into the family of God, and all their 
legacy restored. 

With his kingdom secure, David abruptly becomes concerned about his covenant 
with Jonathan, which required David to show loyalty to Jonathan’s descendants (1sam 
20:14-17, 42; 23:18; 24:21-22). Davis’s fulfillment of this covenant obligation provides 
the theme for this chapter. Together with 2 Samuel 10, this passage portrays David as a 
man of loyalty and good faith in his personal dealings. The term (hesed) appears as 
David’s intention in 9:1, 3, 7, and in 10:2. 

David’s dealings with Jonathan’s surviving son, Mephibosheth, is foreshadowed 
by the brief account of the accident that left Mephibosheth lame (2 Sam 4:4). This 
episode is also related to later material—when Mephibosheth and the servant Ziba play 
important roles in the encounters that mark David’s retreat from Jerusalem at the time of 


Absalom’s rebellion I Sam 16:1-4; and 19:24-31. 
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Many scholars believe that 2 Samuel 21 preceded 2 Samuel 9.'? In the necessary 
chronological sequence of the events the execution of the sons of Saul to revenge Saul’s 
wrong doing against the Gibeonites, which is the subject of Chapter 21 has been 
displaced from its original literary contest prior to chapter 9.'* There is no clear evidence 
for this point at its original placement. Chapter 21 plays an important role in the structure 
of 2 Samuel 21-24. 

Chapter 9 opens with David’s question and then proceeds by means of three 
dialogues: David and Ziba (vv. 2-4); David and Mephibosheth (vv. 5-8); and David and 
Ziba again (vv. 9-11). Concluding comments in wv. 11b-13 make clear that David’s 
intentions to provide hospitality to Jonathan’s son were carried out. 

In Chapter 9, verses 1-4, David’s question in verse one introduces the theme of 
the chapter: David’s covenant with Jonathan. With his kingdom secure, David turns his 
attention to the fulfillment of the covenant he swore to Jonathan (1 Samuel 20:14-17, 42). 
He intends to show hesed (the loyalty often associated with covenants) to any who are 
still left from the house of Saul. The use of the word still implies that events have 
preceded this account that leave in doubt the question of survivors in the line of Saul. 
This doubt has led to the suggestion that the account of the killing of seven sons of Saul 
to satisfy Gibeonite demands for vengeance (2 Sam 21:1-14) originally preceded 2 
Samuel 9.'° The sparing of Mephibosheth from these acts of revenge is mentioned there, 


but without the tale of 2 Samuel 21, there may be doubt about the survival of Saul’s line. 
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Following Saul’s own death, David’s kingship is established through events that include 


the killing of Saul’s general, Abner, and the assassination of Saul’s son Ishbosheth (2 
Sam 2-4). These events mark the fall of any vestige of Saulide rule, and no doubt 
signaled the confiscation of Saulide land holdings and the dispersal of the remaining 
family of Saul.!° When David announces his desire to show loyalty or kindness to the 
house of Saul, in keeping with his commitment to Jonathan, one might wonder about the 
sincerity of such a declaration. People forget about descendants of someone usually after 
a death. 

Ziba is introduced as a servant of the house of Saul who is summoned by David 
and then offers David his service. David has clearly sought Ziba out in his quest for 
surviving descendants of Saul. He asks Ziba the same question he had voiced earlier (v. 
3). Ziba knows of a son of Jonathan and identifies his as being crippled in his feet; he is 
living in the household of Machir in Lo-debar, which is in the Transjordan (v.4). This site 
is close to Mahanaim, where Ishbosheth located his capital, and to Jabesh-gilead, a city 
with special ties to the house of Saul (1San 11:1-13; 31:11-13; 2sam 2:4b-7). 

In chapter 9, verses 5-8 David sends for this son of Jonathan and only when he 
appears before David is he finally named. The chronicler records his name as Meribaal 

(1 Chr 8:34; 9:40), probably an instance where the deuteronomistic historian has 
replaced the element lord or master in the name with word shame because of the 


association of the title ba’al with the name of the Canaanite Baal.!’ 
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There is a strong emphasis in this account on the difference in power between 


David and Mephibosheth. Mephibosheth falls on his face, does obesiance, worship, to 
David and refers to himself as David’s servant. Following David’s gracious act toward 
him, Mephibosheth again worships or does obesiance to David and refers to himself as a 
dead dog as well. The implication is that he is worthless compared to David. The result of 
this subservience by Mephibosheth is to highlight David’s power and privilege and to 
make David’s act of kindness toward Mephibosheth seem exemplary of graciousness. 
David addresses Mephibosheth with the reassurance to not be afraid. He then cites his 
covenant obligation to Jonathan, Mephibosheth’s father, and restores the land of Saul to 
this grandson of Israel’s first king. David further vows that Mephibosheth will from that 
point on, eat at the king’s table. 

A king expressed one of the most beautiful acts of kindness to an outcast. For 
years the half crazed lunatic Saul had obsessively hunted David like big game. Now that 
Saul was dead, David had been crowned king of Israel. It was common practice in those 
days to exterminate all members of a previous dynasty to prevent any descendant from 
seeking the throne. As long as a spark of life from that family still smoldered, it was a 
threat to the new king. Yet, David’s response was the contrary. He sought to show 
kindness because of Jonathan. Kindness shows softness. What David was expressing was 
a deeper demonstration of love that is undeserved, unearned and unrepayable. David had 
made a promise to Jonathan, his beloved friend and the son of Saul, that he would show 
kindness to the remaining members of Saul’s household (1Sam 20:15-16). David now 
intended to keep that promise. Finding the only remaining blood of Saul’s family was not 


a simple matter, But David located a grandson by the name of Mephibosheth, the son of 
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Jonathan. In 2 Sam 4, we first learn of him: Saul’s son Jonathan had a son whose feet was 
crippled because as his nurse was running with him, he fell and became crippled. He was 
living in obscurity and poverty in a remote and barren corner of the kingdom. Once found, 
the man with name that was difficult to pronounce, Mephibosheth, hobbled into the 
throne room of the most powerful king. He probably expected the worse when he 
appeared before David. 

To sit at the table with the king is a privilege that affords Mephibosheth status 
likened to the sons of the king. Some scholars have speculated that there is a political 
purpose to David’s invitation to the royal table, namely that he is placing the remaining 
heir of Saul where an eye can be kept on him.'® This motive is not made clear in the text 
and seemingly, the narrator of the story clearly considers this an honor, and not house 
arrest (v.11). The restoration of Saulide land to Mephibosheth implies that it had been 
confiscated, perhaps after the death of Ishbaal, and was in David’s possession as royal 
property until this time.'? 

In verses 9-11a abruptly David again summons Ziba. We don’t know of 
Mephibosheth’s departure because it is not mentioned. David reports his action in 
returning land to Mephibosheth (v. 9b) and commissions Ziba, his sons, and his servants 
to work and manage the land on behalf of this new master, (v. 10a). Ziba’s household has 
many members: fifteen sons and twenty servants (v.10b). It seems possible that Ziba, a 
former servant of Saul, was already managing this land as royal property for David. 


Seemingly, it is here that Ziba is simply informed by David that the land has a new 
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master, Mephibosheth. Ziba’s management of the land includes providing Mephibosheth 


with food, even though he will eat at the king’s table. Maybe Mephibosheth, since he has 
now become a royal landowner has to provide his share for the provisioning of the royal 
court. Ziba continues to refer to himself as David’s servant and accepts this commission 
and vows to carry it out (v 11a). 

Verses in chapter 9, verses 11b-13 conclude by reporting on the outcome of the 
matters revealed in the dialogue between David, Ziba, and Mephibosheth. Again the text 
refers to Mephibosheth’s eating at the king’s table. This role is even equated to the status 
of one of the king’s own sons. Mephibosheth has a son name Mica who is included in the 
list of four sons born to Mephibosheth according the chronicler’s account (1 Chr 8:34-35; 
9:40-41). Thus the line of Saul through Jonathan continues, The covenant vow that was 
made by David to Jonathan is kept. David appears as a man of loyalty, dedicated to his 
commitments. 

David’s words of restoring wealth to Mephibosheth had to be ones of not just a 
token gesture, but extravagant—symbolic of his love for Jonathan. His words were an act 
of grace—symbolic of God’s love for David. His kindness was a demonstration of love 
toward a man who did not deserve it and could never earn it and would never be able to 
repay it. David, the strong and famous king, reached out to Mephibosheth, the cripple and 
outcast, and expressed kindness to him like he had never known before. 

Mephibosheth must have felt the greatest release at the moment that he heard 
David speak kindness. Expecting a sword to sever his neck from his head, he heard the 


words of acceptance from King David which to him were probably unbelievable. 
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Having secured the crown, the city, the ark, and the promise, David defeats 
surrounding neighbors and shows little mercy. Both Jonathan and Saul had pleaded for 
amnesty for their family (1Sam. 20:14-15; 24:21-22). While David has not directed the 
demise of Saulides, neither has he overseen their preservation. But once his kingdom is 
fully secure, he remembers Jonathan’s kindness and asks: “Is there still anyone left of the 
house of Saul to whom I may show kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” (2 Sam 9:1) The 
relationship between this episode and the Gibeonites’ request to execute seven of Saul’s 
sons and grandsons in chapter 21 is unclear. On the one hand, his question shows may 
ignorance of Mephibosheth’s existence, suggesting that this episode precedes 21:7, in 
which he spares him. On the other hand, Mephibosheth is already being depicted as the 
sole survivor, following that this episode follows the others’ deaths. Chapter 9’s author 
may have been unaware of the other story, or may have chosen to suppress it.?” The 
author of chapter 21, however, carefully avoided contradicting this one.”!Mephibosheth 
had been dropped by a nurse and crippled the day his father died. Now he himself has a 
son, and lives in the non-Israelite Transjordan. After learning of him from Ziba, servant 
of Saul’s family, David brings Mephibosheth to stay with him and restores his ancestral 
land, which is to be managed by Ziba. This transaction is couched in royal magnanimity, 
but it undeniably brings the king benefits: oversight of potential rivals and legitimated 


use of Saul’s land.” Its resonance with the end of 2 Kings, where the captive Davidic 
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king sits at the Babylonian royal table, suggests a limbo of neither imprisonment nor 


freedom.”? 

God’s involvement has so far been inconspicuous. Such tacit approval affords 
David latitude to choose his course without prophetic strictures such as Saul endured 
from Samuel.” This story is not blind to Machiavellian practicalities in violent times. 
David shows both military ruthlessness and a realistic valuation of alliances.”° 

A seemingly odd episode becomes a divine testimony to divine loyalty and 
kindness. Persons may find themselves cut off from their full future—existing as 
remnants with little hope for fullness of life except for the hesed of God, a divine 
sovereign who restores persons to wholeness and invites them to sit at the table. David’s 
kindness was understood as God’s kindness, and the king’s table to which everyone is 
invited is ultimately God’s table.” This story can also be viewed as a witness to the 
capacity for compassion to co-exist with political expediency suspecting that the 
motivation may be for public image and political advantage. 

Persons must be held accountable for their actions that are consistent with their 
statements of compassionate concern. People of faith should welcome the notion that 
commitments born of compassion and regard for well-being of others should be 
considered politically advantageous. If such values were consistently rewarded, it would 
encourage more persons to seek the office of pastors who were about serving and doing 


what is correct according to the Bible. Although it is expressed that leaders are to 
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demonstrate qualities of compassion and regard for others, often times those persons who 
do wrong are rewarded because these leaders pay attention to special interest groups from 
which a few people profit. 

This can be seen in the Office of the President of the United States today. There 
are people who uphold wrong despite knowing that it is wrong and who will lie to stay in 
the good graces of those who are in power. We never saw Jesus not doing the will of His 
Father by compromising his power and integrity, although he was denied and betrayed by 
two of his most trusting disciples. Jesus already knew that this was going to happen, and 
he foreshadowed these episodes in conversation with his disciples and it came to pass. 
Even so, Jesus never faltered in the plight that was before him—being crucified, buried 
and raised to prepare a place for all mankind to spend eternity as the will of His Father. 

David had no interest in encouraging the house of Saul to make claims on the 
throne, but he honored the covenant friendship that he had made with Jonathan and acts 
with hesed. 7’ Mankind does not need to apologize for pursuing or supporting other 
persons in whatever their goals are but the measure of the actions in pursuit of the goals 
should be in terms of values such as those honored by David in this story: loyalty, respect, 
steadfast love, and the well-being of others.”® 

Overall, David had made Jonathan the promise that he would always care for his 
household. As David’s successes are recounted against his enemies, so is David’s 


faithfulness to Jonathan, especially in caring for Mephibosheth. David’s victors can be 
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viewed as the fulfillment of Jonathan’s words, “May the Lord call David’s enemies to 
account” (1Sam 20:16). 

In summary, the passage of Scripture exemplifies suffering that persons might 
endure, and that in spite of those sufferings, God has a greater glory for mankind. If 
mankind stays the course, following biblical principles of doing what is right, regardless 
of the hurt, all things will work together for good. This passage shows that God weaves 
everything together for good for his children. The good in this context does not refer to 
earthly comfort but conformity to Christ. The God of the Bible orchestrates good for His 
people in painful situations turning what was meant for evil for His people and His glory 
into good (Genesis 50:20) so they will grow to be more like Jesus Christ (Romans 8:28). 
Instead of causing anxiety, these truths should comfort God’s people. 

Justification by faith; what Christians are to believe; and how Christians are to 
behave is shown even though a person may have been hurt. There is a new identity in 
faith when people of God do what is right. Christians, in their understanding of their new 
identity in Christ, grow in grace and glorification. The sovereignty of God is given and 
there is practical application of how mankind is to live before the face of God. 

At issue is tension of a promise that was made. The focus of this tension is on 
whether there is anyone left in the house of Saul to whom kindness can be shown. What 
drives the argument is expressed in the conclusion that David wants to do something; but, 
he doesn’t know of anyone’s existence that is related to Saul. God might give “the same 
attitude of mind toward each other that Christ had,” so that together “with one mind and 
one heart, persons can be restored. This restoration may glorify the God and Father of 


our Lord Jesus Christ.” The focus of the argument is on what makes such unity possible: 
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God’s righteousness is given to everyone alike on the basis of faith in Christ Jesus and is 
affected through the gift of the Spirit. 

The passage takes up (1) the issue of human sinfulness, showing first its 
universality and then the effectiveness of God in dealing with sin, so that right standing 
with God is based on faith alone—for which Abraham, the father of us all serves; (2) how 
faith in God and the gift of the Spirit effect the kind of righteousness that the law 
intended but could not pull off, since it lacked the power to deal with human sinfulness, 
so God’s power spoke to the people; (3) how God is faithful despite people’s unbelief, 
having a place for everyone and (4) what the righteousness effected by God Spirit looks 
like in terms of relationships within the believing community and beyond. 

Several things were emphasized in this book: All are one people of God and God 
gives conscience to do right. Peace comes through doing the right thing and to be 
transformed, one has to live by the laws of God and carry out any promises made to 
another. This brings about true righteousness. The reconciliation and peace among all 
human beings mirrors and is part of the reconciliation and peace to be achieved through 
God, a reconciliation and peace already coming to reality by the power of God’s own 
spirit within the community of the faithful. The only power which in the end makes any 
reconciliation and peace among human beings possible, as it makes any rectified 
relationship to God possible, is namely His power to crush the forces of evil arrayed 
against his good creation.” 

What can be learned is that the crippled Mephibosheth was an outcast, a vestige 


of the previous dynasty. Upon hearing of David’s grace, Mephibosheth wanted to 
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understand why David took an interest in Him. He thought of himself as a pile of garbage, 
unworthy, vile and unclean as dogs were thought of, to which he referred to himself. Here 
he reveals his low self-esteem and his astonishment at the grace being shown him. 

Just as revealed in my spiritual autobiography, abuse and an unhappy life can 
cause a person to do and to get in some weird and strange places. When unfortunate 
incidents happen in a church, people can either decide to fall apart or grow together. The 
strength of a true leader comes about when he/she can relate to the congregation, not 
being ashamed to let the congregation know that all go through hurt of one kind or 
another. But God is able to strengthen us and bring us through if church folk can remain 
faithful to him and together everyone can move forward. 

Life can be one of rejection and church folk can be found doing wrong but people 
can be restored by others to an exalted position. Persons who have been hurt do not have 
to always have low self-esteem and walk around with a feeling of rejection. David lifted 
up Mephibosheth by saying that Mephibosheth will always eat at his table. This meant 
that David felt that Mephibosheth was as good as he even though he had made a promise 
to Jonathan. There will always be those who will lift up the downtrodden if those persons 
are living and doing what God does. 

David restored Mephibosheth from a place in the wilderness to a place at the table. 
He came from a place of barrenness to a place of honor, embracing him in his arms and 
adopting him as his son. Think about life in the kingdom of God for a moment. God takes 
those others would have abandoned and grants them a place in his presence. To God all 


are worthy and He stands waiting with outstretched arms. 
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David gave Mephibosheth a new identity and a new position and provided for his 


needs: food, shelter and financial resources. What David did for Mephibosheth reminds 
me of what the Father in Jesus’ parable did for the prodigal son. David could have 
ignored Mephibosheth, but like myself and those who are attempting to become leaders, 
there are persons with damaged emotions, crushed spirits, wounded bodies, shattered 
souls and physical needs who want to be lifted up. That is why there must be a model of 
leadership that points to God. Regardless of what life takes us to, there is a God who sits 
high and looks low and is able to care for us as no man can. David wants to show 
kindness to a member of Saul’s family. The term hesed is used. It means loving 
faithfulness. God had demonstrated grace and kindness to David in so many ways: David 
fought Goliath and won; he escaped dangers and snares of wild beasts; and his life had 
been spared from the pit of pain, hunger and despair numerous times. David used 
Mephibosheth to reciprocate that kindness. Kindness is a characteristic to be embraced. 
Kindness originates from the heart of God. God is kind and kindness that comes from 
God is a part of our new nature that comes to us through the Holy Spirit. Kindness 
becomes a part of our character because our character is rooted in God. The world needs 
a ministry model to show that regardless of hurt and disappointments bridges of hurt and 
pain that a person inflicts upon another can come toward bridges of reconciliation for the 
purposes of forgiveness to make the world a better place and leave persons not carrying 
guilt but freedom to build up the kingdom of God. 

David showed kindness to Jonathan’s seed for his sake. David served his 
generation according to the will of God; that is, he was a man that made it his business to 


do good. Good men seek opportunities to do good. Saul’s was a bloody house. But 
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though God visited the iniquity of the father upon the children, David would not. Saul 


was David’s sworn enemy, and yet David would show kindness to his house with all his 
heart and was forward to do it. He does not give say that he wants to hurt any of the 
house of Saul to prevent them from disturbing him or his successor. David was desirous 
to show kindness to the house of Saul, not only because he trusted in God and feared not 
what they could do to him. David was of a charitable disposition and forgave what had 
been done to him. 

There must be sincerity of forgiving those that have been any way unjust or 
injurious to us by showing kindness. There is the need to love them and to do good. This 
is the way to overcome evil and to find mercy. Jonathan was David’s sworn friend, and 
therefore he would show kindness to his house. This teaches to be mindful of a covenant. 
Any kindness promised must be conscientiously performed. Because God is faithful, 
persons should be faithful to each other. One of the laws of Christian religion is to show 
kindness, love your neighbor as you love yourself. A brother is born for adversity. 
Friendship obliges one to take care of someone. Kindness must be shown after God’s 
example; for humans must be merciful as God is merciful. The kindness of God is greater 
than the kindness of man. It is kindness done after a Godly sort and with an eye to God 
and his honour and favor. Information given David concerning Mephibosheth, the son of 
Jonathan was an old retainer to Saul’s family. Mephibosheth lived in obscurity on the 
other side of Jordan where he was probably forgotten as a dead man, although living— 
out of sight out of mind. He bore this obscurity because he probably could remember 
little of the honor from which he fell. Machir entertained Mephibosheth, not out of 


disaffection to David or his government, but in compassion to the reduced son of a prince, 
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for afterwards we find him kind to David himself when he fled from Absalom. He is 
named among those that furnished the king with what he wanted at Mahanaim, though 
David, when he sent for Mephibosheth from, little thought that the time would come 
when he himself would gladly be beholden to him. Perhaps Machir was then the more 
ready to help David recompense for his kindness to Mephibosheth. Mephibosheth 
presented himself to David with all the respect that was due to his character. Lame as he 
was, he fell on his face and did homage. David has thus made his honors to 
Mephibosheth’s father, Jonathan, when he was next to the throne. He bowed himself to 
him three times. It is probable that the sight of David put Mephibosheth in some state of 
confusion but David did tell Mephibosheth to not be afraid. He gives him by grant from 
the crown, all the land of Saul his father, his paternal estate which was forfeited by 
Ishbosheth’s rebellion and added to his own revenue. This was a real favor and more than 
giving him a kind word. Though he had given him a good estate, sufficient to maintain 
him, yet for Jonathan’s sake he will take him to be a constant guest at his own table, 
where he will not only be comfortably fed, but have company suitable to his birth and 
quality. Though Mephibosheth was lame and unsightly, and does not appear to have any 
great fitness for business; yet, for his good father’s sake, David took him to be one of his 
family. Mephibosheth accepts this kindness with great humility and self-abasement. He 
was not one of those that take every favor as debt and think everything too little that their 
friends do for them; but on the contrary, speaks as one amazed at the grants David mad 
him. 

The matter here is settled concerning Mephibosheth. This grant of his father’s 


estate is confirmed to him and Ziba is called to be a witness to it. Thus, Mephibosheth is 
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made to feel comfortable, having a good estate without care. He is, in a fair way of being, 


thought to be very rich, having much coming in, but little occasion to spend on himself, 
being kept at David’s table. Yet he must have food to eat besides his own bread, 
provisions for his son and servants; and Ziba’s sons and servants would come in for their 
share of his revenue, for which reason perhaps their number is here mentioned, fifteen 
sons and twenty servants who would require nearly all there was; for as goods are 
increased those are increased that eat them. All that dwelt in the house of Ziba were 
servants to Mephibosheth, that is, they all lived upon him, and made prey of his estate, 
under the pretense of waiting on him and doing him service. 

Kindness to Mephibosheth serves to illustrate the kindness and love of God our 
Savior towards fallen man, which yet he was under no obligation to, as David was to 
Jonathan. Man was convicted of rebellion against God, and like Saul’s house, under a 
sentence of rejection from him, was not only brought low and impoverished, but lame 
and impotent, made so by the fall. The forfeited inheritance is restored to those who 
humble themselves before him and he entitles them to a better paradise than the one that 
Adam lost in the Garden of Eden. 

Mephibosheth was five years old at the time of his father’s death. David had been 
king for about nine years and had been engaged in a weary struggle which had lift him 
little repose and it might have been dangerous for him to draw out of Saul’s house at this 
particular time. Mephibosheth had not changed his name but had lived in obscurity. It is 
said that Ziba may have taken care of Saul’s property in the tribe of Benjamin. There is 
no reason to doubt that he had been steward there for Saul and after his master’s death 


had continued in possession of the estate. David sends for any heir because he was ready 


a2 
to show kindness to any representative of the fallen monarch because of the covenant 


made. David shows Saul’s seed kindness which is what God also does for man. 

Ammiel was a man of wealth who helped to supply the wants of David and his 
men during the rebellion of Absalom. Possible this kindness of David towards one for 
whom he had feelings of loyalty, as representing a royal house to which he had remained 
faithful, won his heart. There was a magnanimity about it which would commend it to a 
man who was himself generous and true. 

Mephibosheth probably expected death which was the fate in the East that befell 
members of a dethroned dynasty. Subsequently each new line of usurpers put to death 
every male relative of its predecessor. It was with difficulty in Judah that one babe was 
rescued for the hands of its own grandmother, Athaliah when she usurped the throne. 
David’s conduct was most generous. 

David probably restored to Mephibosheth not only the lands oat Gibeah, which 
Ziba had managed to hold, but Saul’s estates generally. There seems to have been a 
grudge on Ziba’s part a grudge against Mephibosheth for thus getting back from the king 
what he had hoped to keep as his own. The privilege of being the king’s fried, and eating 
at his table, was an honor that would be more highly prized than even the possession of 
the estates. 

At first sight this extreme self-humiliation makes one look on Mephibosheth as 
poor creature, whom early misfortune and personal deformity had combined to depress. 
Mephibosheth described himself in terms similar to those used by David of himself to 
Saul; but he meant no more than to express great gratitude, and also to acknowledge the 


disparity of rank between him and the king. Strictly Mephibosheth was Saul’s grandson, 
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but words of relationship are used in a very general way in Hebrew. Though 
Mephibosheth ate at the king’s table, he would have a household to maintain—for he had 
a wife and son—and other expenses; and his having food to eat includes everything 
necessary, as does our prayer for daily bread. He would live at Jerusalem as a nobleman 
and Ziba would cultivate his estates, paying as was the custom, a fixed proportion of the 
value of the produce to his master. The son of Mephibosheth became the representative 
of the house of Saul and had numerous offspring who were leading men in the tribe of 
Benjamin until the captivity (1 Chronicles 8:35-40; 1 Chronicles 9:40 — 44). 

One can say that grace was extended to a member of Saul’s family, Mephibosheth, 
which is unmerited favor because of a covenant made with Jonathan. David extends this 
grace without limits. It did not matter that Saul’s house was the house of David’s 
predecessor and bitter enemy, which did not matter. David extends this favor without 
limits or prejudice. He was willing to extend it to any member of the house of Saul. Also, 
David was not looking for a person or persons who met a certain standards. This is the 
kind of grace that God extends. There are no limits on who can come to God. God 
extends grace to anyone who comes to Him. Grace does not concern itself with a person’s 
background. Mephibosheth is probably living each day of his life in fear but when he 
comes into David’s presence, his circumstances change completely. Mephibosheth is 
humbled by the move that David makes. Mephibosheth embraces the treasure that is 
bestowed upon him with a happy heart. He acknowledges that he is undeserving of such 
love and mercy. Because of David’s kindness, Mephibosheth’s life will never be the 
same again. Mephibosheth did not get what he deserved. He received more blessings than 


he could have ever imagined. In Lo-Debar, Mephibosheth had nothing. He was poor and 
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out, a fugitive with no hope and no prospects for his future. All he had was a pair of 
crutches and little more. However, all of his present needs were met, and his future was 
secured. He received the plenty of the king. 

This happens when hurt is forgiven and grace is shown. All people involved were 
able to move forward with a new agenda and a new attitude. In Adam, our Lo-Debar, 
mankind had nothing. Mankind was lost, undone and headed to Hell. In misfortunes that 
are placed upon mankind, there is a choice to forgive and move forward or to stay in that 
hurt place. If God in Christ Jesus is sought, He is able to make persons into new creatures 
to the degree that hurt can be forgiven. It does not mean that the hurt is forgotten but the 
person or persons who are the recipients of the hurt are able to move forward. There is 
hope for the future in Christ Jesus. Security is promised. 

Mephibosheth was adopted out of Saul’s family into David’s. He was there 
because of unmerited favor. Mephibosheth was a nobody in a house full of somebodies. 
Absalom was there, perfect and handsome. There were David’s sons, David’s beautiful 
wives and daughters. Joab who was a general was there. Joab was proud and strong. At 
the table were princess and princes; soldiers and statesmen; men of wealth and men of 
power. All of these took their place at the table of King David. Then Mephibosheth, a 
crippled man, comes and takes his place at the King’s table with the same rights and 
privileges of the rest of the persons who are already there. When he takes his seat and the 
tablecloth falls across his legs, he looks just like everyone else. Mephibosheth, who was 
considered a nobody, goes from nowhere and becomes a child the king. 

God is able to do the same with mankind—elevate a person who has been hurt to 


a new position, removing the hurt and shame and seat mankind at His table where all 
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wrong done by mankind is in the sea of forgetfulness. David went against the principle of 
revenge and against the principle of self-preservation and asked what he could do for the 
family of his enemy. It is important to remember that David this because he remembered 
his relationship and covenant with Jonathan (1Samuel 20:14-15). His actions were based 
on feelings as well as on the promise of a covenant. 

Mephibosheth was probably in hiding because David could only learn about 
Mephibosheth from Ziba. When David showed kindness to Mephibosheth, he was 
showing someone else the kindness that God had shown him. Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s 
son, was made lame from an accident when it was revealed that Jonathan and his 
grandfather Saul died in battle. The nurse gathered Mephibosheth and fled in haste at the 
news of Saul and Jonathan’s death because she feared that the leader of a new royal 
dynasty would execute every potential heir of the former dynasty (2 Samuel 4:4). 
According to the prior dynasty, Mephibosheth had the right to the throne. He was a son of 
the first-born son of the king, and other potential heirs were dead. David could see 
Mephibosheth as a rival or threat. A man named Shimei was partisan for the house of 
Saul against David. There were a few persons in Israel who felt that the house of Saul 
should reign over the nation and that David should not be king. Ishbosheth was 
Mephibosheth’s uncle and he waged bloody war against David for the throne of Israel 
and there was an outside chance that Mephibosheth might do the same (2 Samuel 16:5-8). 
However, Mephibosheth was at a low station in life; he did not have his own house. He 
lived in the house of another man. Mephibosheth avoided David, but David had made a 
covenant with Jonathan in 1 Samuel 20 promising to show kindness to descendants of 


Jonathan. David made good on his promise although Jonathan had long been dead. All 
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the years of hiding from the king and living in fear and poverty made Mephibosheth think 


of himself as worthless. 

Many people who have been hurt by others made feel themselves worthless. In 
God’s eye, all have sinned have and fallen short of the glory of God. God forgives so it 
behooves mankind to forgive also. God has called all mankind to be disciples which 
means that mankind should live as Christlike as possible and do as Jesus did, forgiving 
and making the world a better place. Church can only go forward and grow when 
everyone makes a conscious to forgive the hurt and come together as one to build up the 
kingdom of God. 

In essence someone in leadership must recognize the problems for what they truly 
are and make every attempt to reconcile the differences so that old hurts and wounds can 
be dealt with so that the church can move forward. Harboring hurts and being unwilling 
to forgive causes stagnation and a continuation of these hurts and wounds being carried 
from one year to the next. Mankind must do as God would do which is to bless enemies, 
look for the wounded, poor, weak, lame and hidden to bless them. People should be 
blessed, even when the person doing the blessing does not feel that the recipient is worthy. 
I am reminded of the verse of Scripture which states that God is not mocked...that 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Hurts must be forgiven so that the 


church can move forward to be progressive, a beacon of light in the world. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to establish a historical foundation for a model of 
ministry entitled “Minimizing the Effects of Trauma Due to the Lack of Leadership 
Development in the Church.” This model of ministry will focus on church leaders and 
their perception of trauma and how it plays out in the religious setting. Trauma whether 
actual or perceived, bears upon how an individual sees the world and this includes those 
who serve God’s kingdom through ministry as vocation. This chapter will examine the 
human tragedy that is arguably what first comes to mind when one thinks of the Catholic 
Church and the sex abuse crisis. Child survivors of the abuse, estimated to be in the tens 
of thousands, have had their lives damaged, often permanently, in the process.'! These 
effects are longstanding and unfortunately often go unrecognized, unacknowledged, and 
untreated in any form. Add to that the pressures of leading a traumatized congregation 
while attempting to address or suppress personal trauma and the obstacles seem 
insurmountable. However, in spite of these obstacles, many of these servants continue to 
lead, even to the detriment of themselves and those around them. Oddly enough in an 


effort to pursue what is expected of them regarding the things that God had called them to 





' Data on the Crisis: The Human Toll, Bishop Accountability (Sept. 16, 2019), http://www. 
bishop-accountability.org/AtAGlance/data.htm. (accessed August 25, 2020). 
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do, these servants suffer in silence and are handicapped in their efforts to wholly liberate 
others. 
Much of the discussion of the crisis revolves around the question of the Church’s 


2 In addition to 


attitude toward sexuality including the role of celibacy in the problem. 
the terrible harms to children and their families, the very foundations of communities 
were shaken as it gradually became apparent that the most trusted of institutions, the 
Church, was deeply implicated in horrific wrongdoing.* This story of trust, abuse, and 
betrayal attracted the media attention that was such an important catalyst in the crisis. 

The legal story that is the focus here, by contrast, is less well known. Still, at the outset of 
its telling, it is important to acknowledge the human tragedy at its heart. 

Child sexual abuse by Catholic priests is a global issue. Reports of abuse 
proliferated in the US in 2002, giving the appearance that it was an American 
phenomenon. However, by 2010, it was clear that abuse in the Catholic Church had 
affected countries around the world. Scholars in the US have published reports evaluating 
the nature, scope, and causes of the problem. Similarly, public inquiries and commissions 
have investigated the crises in other western and English-speaking countries, and research 
is ongoing. The reports have produced similar findings and recommendations for 
preventing abuse in the future, including better education and training about abuse; the - 
need to respond quickly and thoroughly to victim-survivors; transparency in response to 


abuse; and coordinated responses with civil authorities. 


2 TICSA Research Team, Child Sexual Abuse Within the Catholic and Anglican Churches: A Rapid 
Evidence Assessment, supra note 25. (accessed August 25, 2020). 


3 Laurie Goodstein & Sharon Otterman, Catholic Priests Abused 1,000 Children in Pennsylvania, 
Report Says, N.Y. TIMES (Aug. 14, 2018), https://www.nytimes.com/2018/08/14/us/ catholic-church-sex- 
abuse-pennsylvania.html., supra note 6. 
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Child sexual abuse is a serious social problem and one that has affected many 
youths. Recent studies indicate that twenty-seven percent of girls and five percent of boys 
are abused by the time they are seventeen years of age,* and most abuse is perpetrated by 
someone known to the victim. Over the last decade, reports have surfaced about abuse 
occutring in a variety of youth-oriented organizations, including sports (e.g., USA 
Swimming), social organizations (e.g., the Boy Scouts of America), schools (public and 
private), universities, and religious institutions. Although several of these reports have 
received intense media coverage (e.g., abuse by the assistant football coach at Penn State), 
no organization has received more intense and sustained scrutiny than the Catholic 
Church. Child sexual abuse within the Catholic Church dominated media attention in the 
US from 2002 onward, when the Boston Globe began covering the abuse allegations of 
serial predator John Geoghan in the Boston Archdiocese.° The Boston Globe alone 
published more than 1000 articles that year on abuse in the Catholic Church Maniscalco 
in 2005. Throughout the 2000s, the abuse by Catholic priests was almost exclusively 
viewed as a US problem. This is even though similar patterns of abuse were evident in 
Canadian Catholic dioceses prior to this time though the Canadian crisis garnered far less 
media attention. By 2010, however, the reports began to emerge about abuse by Catholic 
priests in Europe and other western countries.° As a result of the emerging reports about 


abuse in their respective countries, academics and Commissions began assessing the 
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extent and effects of sexual victimization by Catholic priests and responses to it in 


Australia’ England and Wales,® Ireland,’ the Netherlands,'° and even the Vatican.!! 
Scholars have begun to converge globally to discuss the similarities and differences 
between patterns of abuse in the Catholic Church. By 2011, conferences had expanded to 
include participants from Asia, Latin America, and Africa.!* 

Much of the scholarship regarding this issue has been US-centric, with nascent 
research in other western and English-speaking countries. A sexual abuse “crisis” in the 
Catholic Church does not yet exist in most countries in Africa, Asia, and South America, 
and it is unclear whether these regions will have similar scandals. The reports that have 
been generated in various countries by Commissions, and other organizations provide 
information about the similarities of the abuse and response patterns in western countries 
around the world, including better education and training about abuse; the need to 
respond quickly and thoroughly to victim-survivors; transparency in response to abuse; 


and coordinated responses with civil authorities. 


T Adriaenssens, P. (2014, April 10-11). Mediation and truth telling: The lessons we have learned. 
Paper presented at the workshop on sexual abuse in the Church and other institutional settings. 
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Sexual abuse in the Catholic Church has always existed.'!? However, the topic 
gained national attention in the US for the first time in 1983 — the first of three 
“emergencies” of sexual abuse in the Catholic Church that resulted in notoriety in the 
media.’ At this time, a priest by the name of Gilbert Gauthe was removed from ministry 
in the Diocese of Lafayette, Louisiana. He was indicted in 1984 for multiple offenses of 
sexual abuse against boys within the diocese. The Diocese of Lafayette had received 
reports of Gauthe’s abusive acts for 7 years before he was indicted, and though he was 
repeatedly cautioned about his behavior, he was only removed from ministry after a 
parent of an abused youth demanded that action be taken.!° Gauthe’s trial received 
substantial media coverage, as the facts of the case shocked the nation. Gauthe had raped 
and sodomized dozens of boys and then used his status as a priest to intimidate them into 
silence. He caused profound harm to those he abused, resulting in psychotherapy for 
many and even hospitalization in some cases. The criminal case and related civil 
litigation filed by the families of the victim-survivors drew national and international 
press attention, which focused on not only the acts by the Gauthe but also those by the 
diocesan leaders who failed to remove him earlier.'° The next case of abuse that garnered 


substantial media attention was that of James Porter, who allegedly abused 200 boys and 


3 Doyle, T. P., Sipe, A. W., & Wall, P. J. (2006). Sex, priests and secret codes, the Catholic 
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girls. Though his abusive behavior became publicized in 1990, the majority of acts 
occurred in the 1960s and 1970s. Porter had participated in multiple treatment programs 
during that time, but was always returned to ministry until he asked to be released from 
the priesthood in 1973. In 1990, one of Porter’s male victim-survivors publicly reported 
his victimization, though Porter was eventually convicted in 1994 of abusing a young 
woman. He was imprisoned for that act but died in 2005, before he could be assessed for 
civil commitment as a sex offender. These two cases of abuse not only garnered media 
attention, but they also sparked studies on priests who sexually abused minors. The true 
extent of sexual abuse by priests was not yet known because of the substantial delay in 
reporting — most cases were reported decades after the abuse occurred — and the studies 
that took place were often based upon samples that were small and/or selected from 
specific clinics or dioceses.'’ Several of the samples relied on self-reports from 
parishioners (Andrews, 1999; Flynn, 2000)!8 or priests (Geotz, 1992)!° to find out the 
extent and impact of victimization. 

According to Jenkins, the emphasis in the media upon sexual abuse by priests led 
to a public image of the “pedophile priest” and portrayed abuse as a Catholic problem.”” 
That image was amplified in 2002, when the Boston Globe began publishing a series of 


investigative articles on the sexual abuse of minors by priests in the Archdiocese of 


'7 Bones, C. S. L., Levine, S. B., Althof, S. E., & Risen, C. B. (1999). The sexual struggles of 23 
clergymen: A follow-up study. Journal of Sex & Marital Therapy, 25, 183-195. 
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Boston.”! The impetus for the articles was concern about actions taken by the diocese in 
response to the behavior of John Geoghan, a Boston priest with a long history of 
accusations of sexual abuse. Then-Cardinal Law and other bishops had allowed him to 
serve in multiple parishes despite the many allegations of abuse that had been made 
against him. The Globe’s series of articles, as well as the growing number of reports 
nationally about priests who sexually abused minors, led to the understanding that there 
was a sexual abuse “scandal” or “crisis” in the Catholic Church.” 

At the height of this media attention, the US Conference of Catholic Bishops 
created a Charter that aimed to understand and address this problem. The goal of “The 
Charter for the protection of children and young people” was to provide safe 
environments for all children and young people who participate in Church activities. To 
this end, the Charter created two entities: The Office of Child and Youth Protection 
(OCYP) and the National Review Board (NRB). The OCYP was charged with creating 
and monitoring safe environment training programs, auditing dioceses’ adherence to the 
Charter, and producing annual reports. The NRB was assigned, among other 
responsibilities, the task of commissioning and overseeing research on the abuse crisis. 
They commissioned researchers at John Jay College to conduct two studies. The first, 
“The nature and scope of sexual abuse of minors by Catholic priests and deacons: 1950— 
2002” (hereafter referred to as the “Nature and scope” study), provided information about 


the extent of the abuse crisis, the distribution of offenses nationally and over time, the 
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priests against whom allegations were made, the minors they abused, the Church’s 


response to the allegations, and the financial impact of the crisis.** The second study, 
“The causes and context of sexual abuse of minors by Catholic priests in the United 
States, 1950-2010” (hereafter referred to as the “Causes and context” study), analyzed 
the conditions that permitted abusive behavior in the Catholic Church to persist, 
integrating research from sociocultural, psychological, situational, and organizational 
perspectives.™4 These studies, along with other publications that evaluated the impact of 


victimization and organizational responses to it,” 


provide critical information about the 
extent of abuse in the United States; an overview of the abusers, victim-survivors, and 
incidents; and explanations of factors correlated to the abuse crisis in the US. 

Prior to 2002, the year when child sexual abuse by Catholic priests was identified 
as a crisis in the US, some scholars estimated the prevalence of abuse by priests based on 
known reports at that time. For instance, Plante analyzed clinical data from one treatment 
facility for priests and extrapolated that approximately 3000 priests sexually abused 
24,000 minors over a fifty-year period. A larger study with a clinical sample of 1322 


priests found that twenty-eight percent reported having engaged in a sexual relationship 


with an adult woman while eight percent reported sexual misconduct with a minor.”° Sipe, 
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on the other hand, evaluated a nonclinical sample and estimated that two percent of 
priests engage in pedophiliac behavior, four percent are sexually preoccupied with 
adolescent boys or girls, and twenty to forty percent of priests engage in sexual 
misconduct with adults.”’” All of these studies must be interpreted with caution, however, 
because they contain select samples that limit overall generalizability.”® 

In addition to scholars and clinicians, nonprofit groups and journalists also 
attempted to estimate the prevalence of sexual abuse in the Catholic Church. For instance, 
based upon his coverage of the Gilbert Gauthe case, estimated that 400 priests and 
brothers had sexually abused minors.”? Goodstein, a journalist at the New York Times, 
wrote an investigative article that stated by the end of 2002, more than 1205 priests had 
abused 4268 minors.*° Goodstein’s prevalence calculations were similar to those of the 
Catholic League for Religious and Civil Rights (2004), who estimated that between one 
and two percent of priests had sexually abused minors.*! 

In the “Nature and scope” study, scholars at John Jay College collected data on all 
known allegations of abuse between 1950 and 2002 from ninety-seven percent of 
dioceses in the United States. They found that 4392 priests sexually abused nearly 11,000 


minors between 1950 and 2002, which was equivalent to four percent of priests in 
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ministry during that time having allegations of abuse.*” Data collected over the following 
decade by researchers at the Center for Applied Research of the Apostolate (CARA) 
indicate that the number has increased so that five percent of priests in ministry since 
1950 have allegations of abuse against approximately 15,000 minors.*? 

The John Jay data, which mirrored the subsequent data from CARA, show that 
abuse incidence increased in the 1960s, peaked in the 1970s and early 1980s, and 
significantly declined after that time.** This distribution was consistent across all regions 
of the Catholic Church in the United States as well as in all sizes of dioceses.1 The 
longitudinal data analysis indicated that rise in abuse cases in the 1960s and 1970s was 
consistent with the rise in other types of “deviant” behavior within that time period in the 
United States, such as drug use and crime, as well as changes in social behavior, such as 
an increase in premarital sexual behavior and divorce.** Factors that are unique to the 
Catholic Church, such as an exclusively male priesthood and the commitment to celibate 
chastity, did not change during the increase, peak, and decrease in abuse incidents and 
thus are not “causes” of the abuse crisis. 

Seminary education changed significantly over the period of study, and the 


“Causes and context” findings indicate that patterns of abuse behavior varied by decade 
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of ordination. Most abusive priests were ordained prior to the 1970s, and more abusers 
were educated in seminaries in the 1940s and 1950s than at any other period in the study. 
There was a significant expansion of seminaries in this postwar period, and prior to the 
1970s, the curriculum focused almost entirely on spiritual development. There was little 
or no human formation component to the education, and as such, seminarians were not 
being adequately prepared to live a life of chaste celibacy. Human formation training 
evolved from the 1980s onward, and while there is no indication that this is a cause of the 
decrease in abuse of minors, it is consistent with the drop in allegations of abuse. 

Though the peak of abuse incidents occurred in the 1970s and early 1980s, there 
was a substantial delay in the reporting of incidents. In the years of the high-profile cases 
of abuse that were published in the media — Gauthe in 1985, Porter in 1993, and Geoghan 
in 2002 — reports increased, with the largest number of cases reported in 2002. Though 
many reports are still being made today, most of the abuse being reported occurred 
decades ago. This delay in reporting led to an unfortunate reality: few cases of child 
sexual abuse by priests were processed through the criminal justice system. Data from the 
“Nature and scope” study indicate that between 1950 and 2002, 963 cases of child sexual 
abuse by priests were investigated by police, 379 priests were criminally charged, and 


259 were convicted.*© 
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According to the “Nature and scope” study, most priests who sexually abused 
minors were diocesan priests serving as either a pastor or an associate pastor.*’ They 
committed a variety of offenses, ranging from touching outside the clothes to penetration. 
The abuse most often occurred in private places, such as the home of the priest or the 
victim. Most priest abusers had one victim; however, a small percentage of serial abusers 
had twenty or more victims. These “career criminals” accounted for four percent of the 
abusers in the study and for twenty-six percent of the victimization.** They also had a 
long duration of abusive behavior; those who abused more than twenty minors did so for 
a mean period of twenty-three years. They began abusing within the first year after 
ordination and continued abusing minors throughout the duration of their profession. 

The “Causes and Context” study allowed for a closer evaluation of priests who 
participated in treatment programs for sexual abuse and other problems. The Millon 
Clinical Multiaxial Inventory, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, and 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale data showed that priests with allegations of sexually 
abusing minors were not significantly more likely than other priests in the sample to have 
personality or mood disorders or a lower Intelligence Quotient.*” Although the majority 
of victims were eleven to fourteen years of age, few abusers were diagnosed with 


paraphilias and only five percent of the priests with allegations of abusing minors were 
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diagnosed with pedophilia. The “Causes and context” data showed that most priests who 
sexually abused minors were “generalists” rather than “specialists,” exhibiting behavior 
that was sexually indiscriminate in regard to age and/or gender of the victims.*° This is in 
contrast to the findings of an earlier study by Kafka, who stated that the typical child’s 
sexual abuser in the Catholic Church is a diocesan priest who is an ephebophile.*! Kafka 
also stated that priest offenders differ significantly from offenders in the general 
population (based upon clinical samples), yet the “Causes and context” study found many 
similarities between the two groups. In particular, the authors noted similarities between 
clergy and nonclergy abusers regarding grooming behaviors (onset of abuse), techniques 
of neutralization (persistence of behavior over time), and internal and external desistance 
mechanisms.*” 

The “Causes and Context” study also considered whether the sexual identity of 
priests influenced their risk to abuse. There had been much speculation in the media and 
the Church itself about the role of homosexuality in the abuse crisis because many 
victims were male. The “Causes and context” data, however, showed that sexual identity 
did not predict abuse of a minor; priests who had same-sex sexual experiences either 


before seminary or in seminary were more likely to have sexual behavior after ordination, 
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but this behavior was most likely with adults.*3 Keenan’s research in Ireland showed 


similar findings, dispelling the myth that sexual abuse by priests is related to sexual 
orientation because those who abuse both girls and boys tend to be heterosexually 
oriented. She recommended that deviant sexual preferences not be the primary focus of 
research and discourse about clergy sexual misconduct.** 

Although sexual orientation does not explain the high percentage of boys abused, 
victim gender is one way in which abuse by priests differs from abuse by nonclergy. Data 
from the “Causes and context” study indicated that situational circumstances had a 
significant impact on victim choice, including victim gender.** Until recently, priests had 
more access to boys than girls in a Church setting; altar servers could only be male until 
the promulgation to the revisions of Canon Law in 1983 (and confirmed through letters 
from Pope John Paul IT in 1992). Once girls could serve as altar servers, the rate of girls 
and boys who were abused was nearly equal. Situational factors played a role in the 
opportunity for priests to abuse, just as they do in the opportunity for nonclergy abusers.*° 
However, data from the “Causes and context” study indicate that priests who sexually 
abused minors had personal vulnerabilities, in combination with situational stressors and 


opportunities to abuse, which increased their risk of abuse. For example, some abusers 
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had poor psychosexual development (and emotional congruence with children or 
adolescents), intimacy deficits (with few close peers and weak family bonds), stressful 
work experiences (with multifaceted responsibilities), and had unguarded access to 
minors.‘ 

The responses to sexual abuse by leaders of the Catholic Church varied over time, 
and the 1980s were a pivotal decade regarding types of responses. Not only were high- 
profile cases receiving national attention at this time (particularly the case of Gilbert 
Gauthe), but the 1980s were also a fundamental year in the development of knowledge 
about sex offenders in the general community (particularly in regard to treatment). Prior 
to 1980, the most likely diocesan response to an allegation of abuse was a reprimand and 
return to duty or a referral for evaluation by a professional. During the 1980s, there was a 
rise in the use of treatment for abusive priests, particularly with specialized sex offender 
treatment programs. Data from the “Nature and scope” study show that 1624 priests 
received treatment between 1950 and 2002 for sexually abusing minors, and most of 
those priests received more than one type of treatment. From the 1980s onward, it 
became less likely that a priest with an allegation of abuse would simply be reprimanded 
and returned to ministry, and the likelihood of being put on administrative leave or 
suspended increased.** 

Few priests with allegations of sexual abuse were arrested or processed through 
the criminal justice system, and the “Nature and scope” data indicate two primary reasons 
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for this. First, bishops were more likely to try to help the abusers (e.g., through treatment) 


rather than punish them. Based on written documents from the 1980s (when the bishops 
discussed child sexual abuse at their national conference for the first time), the diocesan 
leaders focused primarily on the well-being of the priests who had abused, yet there was 
little or no discussion about the harm caused to victim-survivors. Second, there was a 
substantial delay in the reporting of most offenses. Most abuse cases were reported 
decades after they occurred, which was often years after the statute of limitations had 
expired.*? 

By the 1990s, the bishops began to shift their responses to the sexual abuse of 
minors. They created and endorsed the “Five Principles,” which stated that diocesan 
leaders should (1) respond promptly to all allegations of abuse where there is reasonable 
belief that abuse has occurred; (2) if such an allegation is supported by sufficient 
evidence, relieve the alleged offender promptly of his ministerial duties and refer him for 
appropriate medical evaluation and intervention; (3) comply with the obligations of civil 
law regarding reporting of the incident and cooperating with the investigation; (4) reach 
out to the victim-survivors and their families and communicate sincere commitment to 
their spiritual and emotional well-being; and (5) within the confines of respect for privacy 
of the individuals involved, deal as openly as possible with the members of the 
community. These principles are consistent with the recommendations in every country 
that has investigated sexual abuse by Catholic priests. Despite the sound base of these 


principles, their implementation was uneven among dioceses and delayed in most. And 
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despite the shift in focus, until the eruption of the sexual abuse crisis in 2002, diocesan 
leaders continued to view the sexual abuse of minors through the lens of human failure 
and sin rather than as a criminal act. Keenan stated that the blame for this crisis should 
focus on the organization rather than the individual abusers.>’ She described the Catholic 
Church as a closed organization that places members at high risk for exploitation, 
encourages practices that actually exacerbate loneliness and emotional immaturity, and 
demands absolute obedience to a centralized leadership without accountability or checks 
and balances.>! 

Since 2002, the Catholic Church in the US has responded to the abuse crisis with 
a series of organizational policies and changes. It created the “Charter for the protection 
of children and young people”, commissioned two studies, mandated safe environment 
training for priests and Catholic laity, created lay review boards for all dioceses, and 
created an audit system to ensure compliance with the regulations (Terry et al., 2011). 
Additionally, Sister Katarina Schuth, a prominent theological scholar, has recommended 
changes to human formation education based upon the findings of the “Causes and 
context” study. No studies have yet measured the success of these policies at preventing 
abuse; however, reports published by the OCYP show the extent to which these policies 
have been implemented nationally. In 2013, 191 dioceses and eparchies (all but four 
nationally) participated in audits, which showed that over 4.6 million Catholic children in 
the US had received safe environment training. Additionally, ninety-nine percent of 


priests, deacons, educators, and candidates for ordination received training, along with 
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ninety-eight percent of other volunteers and employees.** The number of 
contemporaneous allegations of abuse is small, with nine in 2013 (the other allegations 
reported are of abuse that occurred decades earlier). Though there is a significant delay in 
reporting, the number of contemporaneous allegations has decreased over the last 
decade. 

Throughout the 2000s, the sexual abuse crisis in the Catholic Church was publicly 
an American problem. Only since 2010, have reports begun to consistently emerge about 
abuse by Catholic clergy in other countries, primarily European or other English- 
speaking countries. In several countries, such as Ireland, Germany, and Belgium, the 
abuse reports have reached a level of “crisis” similar to that experienced in the US. 
Most of the information about abuse in the Catholic Church outside of the US has been 
published through governmental Inquiries and Commissions or through journalistic 
accounts in the media. 

As sexual abuse in the Catholic Church was starting to be viewed as a global 
crisis, several organizations within and outside the Church began to convene meetings to 
discuss the issue. These international meetings have drawn on the expertise of 
professionals, academics, advocates, Church officials, and victim-survivors. For example, 


McGill University’s Centre for Research on Religion hosted a conference in 2011, 
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“Trauma and transformation,” where experts discussed the sexual abuse crisis and its 
profound impact on the Church (Centre for research on Religion, 2011). In 2012, 
psychologist Tom Plante and former OCYP director Kathleen McChesney convened a 
meeting to discuss the state of the abuse crisis in the US a decade after the 2002 peak of 
attention (Plante & McChesney, 2012). In 2013, the Centre of Excellence in Policing and 
Security (CEPS) at Griffith University in Australia hosted a symposium on the redress of 
harm and the prevention of child sexual abuse within institutions. The goal of the 
symposium was to convene a group of experts and discuss the scope of the problem, 


harms caused by abuse, and institutional responses to it.*> 


This symposium followed the 
formation of a Royal Commission to address the problem of sexual abuse within 
institutions, with Commission leaders looking to the crisis in the Church as an example of 
institutional abuse and responses to it.°° While this symposium and the related Royal 
Commission did not focus solely on abuse in the Catholic Church, a conference in Spain 
in 2014 did exactly that. Convened by a Belgian scholar, this conference drew together 
empirical scholars from Austria, Belgium, Finland, Germany, Ireland, Spain, The 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States, in the most comprehensive 
global conference to date discussing abuse in the Catholic Church.>’ Representatives 


from each country presented empirical data about the extent of the problem, while other 


scholars discussed the institutional responses to abuse within that country. The focus was 
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not only on the organizational response, but also on the restorative response to victim 
survivors and their families. 

Though these conferences are recent responses to the problem of sexual abuse 
within the Catholic Church, English-speaking countries worldwide began meeting in 
2000 for the annual Anglophone Conference on the Safeguarding of Children. This 
coincided with a growing awareness about the problem of abuse in the Church and an 
understanding that the Church needed to create an appropriate response to both abusers 
and victim-survivors. The Anglophone conference has had an increasingly global 
presence since 2011, with representatives from Catholic churches in Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa attending for the first time.*® The conference in 2011 was also notable in that 
it occurred immediately after the release of the “Causes and context report,” using this as 
a basis for understanding the problem of abuse in the Church worldwide, and 
simultaneously with the release of a Circular Letter from the CDF. This Circular 
mandated that all conferences worldwide develop abuse prevention guidelines, and by 
2013, eighty percent of the conferences had done so.>? 

This was not the first time the Vatican sought direction from external experts, 
however. In 2003, the Vatican convened a group of experts who presented research 
findings about the psychological factors associated with child sexual abuse, recidivism 


studies, the harmful effects of sexual abuse on child victim-survivors, and the efficacy of 
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therapy for abusers.°° Representatives of the Vatican intended to apply the information 
provided to them to improve psychological screening of potential offenders, improve 
seminary training, and respond more appropriately to those harmed by abuse. Like the 
“Causes and context” study that was released years later, the Vatican report noted that 
there is no certain way to screen out potential abusers, and that the situational factors they 
face in seminary and subsequently after ordination may also play a role in their abusive 
behavior.°! 

For nearly a decade, the Catholic Church in the US appeared to be the epicenter of 
the sexual abuse crisis; yet by 2010, it became apparent the problem was much more 
widespread. Though many countries have established Commissions and Public Inquiries 
to understand the nature and scope of the problem in their respective countries, few 
empirical studies specific to the Catholic Church have been published outside of the US. 
It is clear, however, that the abuse trends in the Catholic Church in the US — including the 
organizational responses to it — are like those in other western countries. The empirical 
studies that have been published in the US can help inform other countries about factors 
associated with sexual abuse by priests; the spiritual, emotional, and psychological harm 
caused to victim-survivors by this abuse; and the failure of the Church to address the 
problems in a timely and appropriate manner. And while there is no single “cause” of this 
abuse or profile of a priest offender, it is clear that the organizational structure and culture 
allowed for onset and persistence of abuse within the institution, particularly the 


situational opportunities that allowed the abuse to occur and proliferate. 
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The global discussions about abuse in the Catholic Church are aiding the 
dissemination of information about how to respond to cases of abuse and how to apply 
best practices for prevention of future cases. The steps taken by scholars, practitioners, 
church officials, and advocates have led to the implementation of abuse prevention 
guidelines and safe environment training programs worldwide. In every country affected 
by the sexual abuse crisis, the Church must continue to work toward helping those who 
have been harmed for so many years to heal and to prevent such abuses to the greatest 
extent possible in the future. These abuses have psychological and existential 
implications and may constitute a violation of victim-survivors’ faith, identity, and basic 
human right to dignity.” There is a growing body of work focusing on restorative 
approaches to healing, and this alternative model to litigation and state action may help 
reconcile the substantial harms caused by abuse. Further studies need to be conducted to 
determine the efficacy of these approaches to help victim-survivors heal, and evaluations 
of the Church itself should continue so as to determine its continuing level of compliance 
with safe environment training and transparency in responding to all those affected by 
abuse. 

When issues concerning the sexual abuse of children by Catholic clergy started to 
come to public attention in the early 1980s, the world was in flux and the sexual abuse 
crisis was part of the foment. These were the early days of increasing “rights- 
consciousness” and a related optimism about the power of law in the pursuit of those 
rights. One result of this was that survivors of child sexual abuse began to turn to the 


courts. When they did so, the Church reacted with increasingly aggressive defensive 
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tactics. Perhaps this is not surprising, as it would have been hard to fathom in those early 


days that events would snowball the way that they did. It would have been equally hard 
for the Church to foresee the consequences of tactics that had long served their 
institutional interests. Indeed, over the several decades of litigation that began in the 
1980s, the Catholic Church has paid out billions of dollars to survivors for its role in their 
sexual abuse. It is also abundantly clear that there is much more ahead. 

The rise of the general duty in negligence certainly implicated corporate and 
institutional defendants in a new way. But responsibility did not really come home to 
institutions until the law began to shift its approach to procedural hurdles such as 
limitations and immunities. As we have seen, the Catholic Church sex abuse crisis was an 
important catalyst in this shift. However, the closer the law came to liability based on 
serious wrongdoing, the more likely it was to hang on to the idea of individual 
responsibility. Here, too, the Catholic Church crisis played a critical role in bringing 
liability much closer to the institution. The unfolding of the crisis itself and the Church’s 
handling of it undermined the belief that serious wrongdoing was essentially personal, 
suggesting instead that an institution could be culpable in a deep sense of the term. In this, 
the role of the Catholic Church crisis was especially important. It is a sad irony that the 
strength of the Church’s commitment to protecting itself turned out to be instrumental in 
bringing about the very catastrophes it was so determined to avoid. And in the process, as 


we have seen, the law of responsibility itself has undergone a profound shift. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Liberation theology serves as a sensible foundation for a model of ministry 
established for the purpose of “Minimizing the Effects of Trauma Due to the Lack of 
Leadership Development in the Church” due to its emphasis on interpreting the faith in 
the context of community and addressing the needs of the whole person in an effort to 
make the faith relevant. This chapter uses the views of Gustavo Gutierrez and Leonard 
Boff to argue the necessity of the ethic of supportive community, especially found in 
ecclesial base communities, for addressing issues of trauma and relevant leadership 
development. Liberation theology, with its emphasis on theology in praxis and ministry 
to the entire person, suitably supports the model of ministry from a theological 
perspective as it holds that God is on the side of the oppressed and therefore God cares 
about a person's entire wellbeing. In addition, liberation theology at its core is an effort 
to make theology relevant to a particular community, which in this case is the 
community of the oppressed. 

The mobilizing effect that this theology had on Latin America therefore is 
helpful in finding theological underpinnings for the model of ministry. By focusing on 
delivering persons from oppression—especially economic oppression—liberation 
theology is rooted in an ethic of the Christian community addressing the holistic needs 


of humankind both inside and outside the walls of the church institution. The second 
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phase of the Enlightenment according to Jon Sobrino addressed the needs of holistic 


perspective, which included or permitted economic and political alienation. More 
recently, James Cone introduced the term theology of liberation or liberation theology 
while others introduced revolution theologies in the late 1960’s. Additionally, liberation 
theology presented itself in Latin America in the 1960’s as well. Yet, its roots can be 
traced back to the work of Walter Rauschenbusch in the 1920s in North America 
according to David Benner and Peter Hill. In examining the concepts of liberation 
theologies the struggle lies within the issues of faith and post — colonial deprivation 
which searches for hope in a poverty stricken world as stated in the New Dictionary of 
Theology authored by Sinclair B. Ferguson and J.I. Packer. 

They ask, ‘Where is the God of righteousness in a world of injustice?’”! An 
example of a scripture that supports this hermeneutic states that “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go 
free, to proclaim the year of the Lord's favor,” (Luke 4:18-19). 

Often celebrated as one of the founders of liberation theology, the “Peruvian 
Gustavo Gutierrez’s Teologia de la liberacién, published at Lima in 1971 (Eng. tr., A 
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Theology of Liberation, 1974), provides an accessible introduction.”~ Gutierrez “defines 


saving faith in a very practical manner as ‘an act of trust, a going out of one's self, a 
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commitment to God and neighbor, a relationship with others.’”* Therefore, it makes 


sense that “sin, for Gutierrez, is the negation of one's fellow human being as a brother.’”* 
Gutierrez wrote, “sin is regarded as a social, historical fact, the absence of fellowship and 
love in relationship among persons, the breach of friendship with God and with other 


persons, and therefore, an interior, personal fracture.”> 


Gutierrez’s beliefs undergird an 
argument for holistic ministry and support the critical nature of relationships and 
community for Christians. The church of interest has room to grow in the areas of 
crafting a theology and practice that addresses the holistic concerns of congregants who 
have experienced trauma and that leverages community as a tool to facilitate restoration 
and expand leadership development. 

Gutierrez also wrote, “people should be emancipated from those things that limit 
their capacity to develop themselves.”° In the case of the context of interest, one of the 
elements that may be find limiting to their leadership development is the deep-rooted 
false idea that religious leaders do not experience trauma or if they do it is not spoken of 
much less addressed in a therapeutic forum. On the other hand a model built upon a 
foundation of liberation theology can conversely add things such as a community 
structure inclusive of safe spaces in the cases where the absence of such elements hinders 


holistic restoration. This means holding and encouraging participation in communal 


dialogue that addresses the traumatic issues faced today. Situations such as abortion, 
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abuse, molestation and homosexuality must be attended to without fear of rejection or 
judgment. In reference to Gutierrez’s work We Drink from Our Own Wells: The Spiritual 
Journey of a People, Horrell writes, “in part one, Gutierrez explains anew ‘the contextual 
experience that is the matrix or crucible of the spirituality now being born in Latin 
America.’”’ Put another way, experience shapes and develops theology especially when 
that theology seeks to make sense of conditions that seem out of step with God’s intent. 
Another important contributor of the movement is Leonardo Boff. One could 
argue that liberation theology, in part, is a making of the gospel relevant to oppressed 
persons by keeping the memory of Jesus’ crucifixion alive; the content of this memory 
being liberation.’ Since “liberation is the comprehensive backdrop against which 
theologians reflect on the entire content of their faith,” it could be stated that it is a 
hermeneutical lens through which theologians examine the relevance or meaning of their 
faith in light of circumstances that affect the whole person.’ To Boff, “salvation is 
integral; it concerns not only the spirit but the body and the world as well.”!° Put another 
way, integral liberation means the “liberation of the whole human being and all human 
beings—the liberation of all oppressed dimensions, personal and social, of human life in 
all of the subjects of that life, without the exclusion of anyone or anything.”!' Boff also 


wrote that liberation “means principally, though not exclusively, the economic, political, 
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and social liberation of oppressed peoples.”!* He further scribed that spiritual liberation 
is connected to other liberations and without spiritual liberation “no other liberation 
would have definitive significance.” 

Boff was correct in asserting that the “Church is the community of the faithful 
who come together in an awareness” of the truth of “Jesus' deed of liberation” and the 
fact that “all creation is penetrated by the Spirit of Jesus.”'* Truly, the “community of the 
faithful is signed with the seal of love, that it may be the place of understanding, of 
forgiveness, of communion, of new being.”'> Boff then legitimately stated, “Jesus' ideal 
is a society, neither of opulence nor of poverty, but a society of justice and communion 
among sisters and brothers.”!© At another point, Boff correctly concludes, “faith is ever 
the creative vehicle of a community spirit and community practices.”'’ Logically, Boff 
would opine that the “appearance of base communities is the most important event to 
have occurred in the Church for centuries” because they liberated the “captive world” by 
giving people the floor who had long been silenced by society and the Church.'* This 


hearkens back to the description of the context of interest where the voices of trauma 


victims have been muted thereby necessitating a forum in which they can speak freely. 
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These base church communities became the “locus of the appearance of a new kind of 
vital social community, a community of more partnership, solidarity, and participation.” ? 
Therefore, they offer a paradigm for what is necessary if restoration on to their 
rightful place in God happens. This cannot be accomplished in a context that lacks 
partnership, solidarity, and participation among its victims. Boff correctly held up these 
base communities because “the network of base communities has restored the larger 
Church to its status as a community, enabling it to root its faith in history and integrating 
into the mystery of the salvation of Jesus Christ the burning desires of the people for 
more humane living conditions.” David Smith contributes valuable information to this 
dialogue as he offers that “liberation theology goes toward the social sciences. “Through 
them theology gains a concrete understanding of the world in which faith is lived, and, 
therefore, of the questions which it must respond to in order to enable Christians to test 
and strengthen the efficacy of their obedience.””! In defining liberation theology, first it 
becomes helpful to define liberation and theology. With this in mind, theology is the 
“fruit of life in community, of shared faith, and of multiple efforts (often invisible and 
unrecognized), and it should be acknowledged and encouraged as such, as a shared 
responsibility of all members of a believing, Spirit-filled human community.””” In the 


case of liberation theology, “liberation is freedom from sin and communion with God and 
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this provides the basis for true brotherhood.” In other words, Christianity along with its 
founding principles becomes the foundation for liberation theology. Gareth Icenogle 
alludes to a liberation theology for Jesus who “called out a small group of people to 
experience their own exodus together, to move from enslavement of controlling social, 
political and religious patterns and to enter into the freedom of ‘pouring new wine into 
new wineskins.’””4 

Alternatively, “[Jesus] is the one who sets man free and who enables man to live 
in communion and harmony with others.””> In line with Gutierrez’s definition, “to the 
extent that sin is selfishness, a refusal to love the neighbor, or Christ himself, it creates 
the breach of brotherhood. Such a disruption is the ultimate cause of the injustice, 
oppression, and poverty in which men live, according to the Bible.”*° Explained 
otherwise Jesus called persons to experience their faith journey in community and to 
affect the lives of others in a holistic way. This foundation for liberation theology 
reinforces the effectiveness of liberation theology as a foundation for the proposed model 
of ministry. In what seems to be an individualized faith walk for those who have suffered 
trauma, returning to Jesus’ community helps to bring clarity to the beneficial nature of 
community. Benner and Hill also add valuable insight to this discussion in writing the 
following: 


Liberation theology is an endeavor to interpret the message of the 
Christian gospel primarily in terms of social revolution in solidarity 
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with the poor or oppressed people of society. At its center is the claim 

that the salvation the gospel reveals is that of deliverance of humankind 

from every form of institutionalized disadvantage that prevents the full 

actualization in every person of all those potentials for creativity, meaning, 

self-realization, freedom, and community with which God has endowed us 

in making us in his image (Gen. 1). Liberation theology urges that the task 

of the church in the world is to implement sociopolitical liberation of the poor, 

oppressed, and disadvantaged from those political, social, legal, or economic 

forces that reserve the power in society for the established power structures 

and prevent the needy from participating in shaping their own destinies.”’ 

Liberation theology therefore helps persons to connect the good news of Jesus 
Christ with the conditions Christians experience in context rather than solely attaching 
the gospel to a heavenly reward. Liberation theology also provides necessary systematic 
theological underpinnings for addressing the issue of addressing trauma because it 
utilizes a multifaceted method. “Liberation theology employs a method whose principal 
source is not reason (as in natural law theology), nor tradition (as in many institutions), 
nor the Bible (as in evangelicalism), nor the voice of the Spirit (as in some charismatic 
circles), nor social analysis (as in some liberal circles), but in a Christian praxis which 
enlists all of the above.””® At the same time, “liberation theologians argue that praxis— 
the unity of theory and practice in a concrete historical situation—is the starting point for 
theology...Theology is the reflection on our experience of committed action in light of 


the Bible.””? Praxis helps trauma victims by providing a platform to reflect on their 


efforts to live theology rather than just recite it. Conn rightly notes, “through praxis 
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people seek not merely to understand the word but to change it.”°° Rutschman also offers 
“Tt is well to remember that Liberation Theology is a second act, the reflection on praxis 
in the light of the Word...in Latin American Liberation Theology, [praxis] can be 
described as the two-way traffic between theory and practice in a way that suggests a 
hermeneutical circulation between the situation and the Word.”*! Liberation theology 
undergirds the need for ministry to those who have endured trauma by supporting a 
paradigm where they seek to make sense of the world in which they live. Put yet another 
way, “the ultimate stage of conscientization, for liberation theologians at least, is a 
communal experience of Christ the liberator apprehended in the praxis of Christian 
faith.”>? The component of praxis in liberation theology supports a method for 
restoration by placing emphasis on reflection rather than simply accepting dogma or 
acting without thinking within authentic community. 

Liberation theology consists of several themes depending on the sources one 
utilizes. For example, June O’Connor offers, “themes of human power, creativity, and 
responsibility for the future pervade liberation theology.’”** At the same time, another 
source adds that the themes of liberation theology include the concepts that, “God is on 


the side of the poor and the oppressed;” “Jesus, the supreme revelation of God, identified 
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with the poor, denounced economic and sexual oppression, and took on the suffering of 
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the world in order to set it free;” “authentic faith includes the practice of liberation;” the 
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“church is called to be a prophet against social injustice;” “conflict is necessary;” 
“reform is not enough;” and “history is an indivisible unity.”*+ Sutphin also notes that in 
reference to one of the themes common to various liberation theologies called 


“humanization.”*> “ 


[Letty] Russell insists that the essential factors are the need to be 
accepted as a subject, not as an object or thing which is always manipulated by others, the 
need to participate in the shaping and understanding of the world in which the individual 
finds himself, and the need of a supportive community.”*° 

In sum, these themes undergird the need for a theology that empowers, holds 
persons accountable, addresses holistic needs of others, and that emphasizes the 
importance of supportive community. The context of interest has potential for growth in 
each of these areas especially as a means to leading the church toward wholeness with 
regard to addressing trauma. 

Liberation theology supports the model of ministry because it emphasizes the 
addressing of the holistic needs of the oppressed. McGrath writes, “liberation theology 
has tended to equate salvation with liberation, and stressed the social, political, and 


economic aspects of salvation.”*’ Leonardo Boff writes that the “salvation proclaimed by 


Christianity is an all-embracing one. It is not restricted to economic, political, social and 
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ideological emancipation, but neither can it be realized without them.”°° Volf adds 
“whereas salvation is ‘the terminal situation of the human being in God liberations are 
stages along the way to this terminal situation.”*? 

As it pertains to the model of ministry, there is a holistic element to salvation that 
suggests that the holistic concerns of humanity need to be addressed in ministry. Each 
part affects the whole and so a ministry that will be relevant to tackling trauma not only 
to address spiritual concerns, but also provide safe space and authentic community for 
dialogue surrounding the issues that affect everyday life. David Tracy states, “Christian 
salvation is not exhausted by any program of political liberation, to be sure, but Christian 
salvation, rightly understood, cannot be divorced from the struggle for total human 
liberation—individual, social, political, and religious.’”*° When connected with the issue 
of praxis, it therefore becomes sensible to recognize that “liberation theology is 
committed to the work of transforming this world, this history, since salvation embraces 
all men and the whole man.”*! Another source offers with regard to liberation 
theologians that the “salient features of their thought are: (1) a preferential option for the 
poor, that is the idea that the Church’s primary duty in a situation of oppression is to 


support the poor; (2) liberation is regarded as an essential element in salvation, since 
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salvation is concerned with the whole man and not just his spiritual needs.”** One 
source contributes the fact that “[Gutierrez] maintains that liberation entails a holistic 
process generated from spiritual experience; anything less is not genuine liberation.” 
Just as liberation theology seeks to make a holistic difference in the context of the 
oppressed, so this ministry to minimize the effects of trauma seeks to make a holistic 
difference in the life of developing leaders thereby reinforcing the relevance of the 
church to their circumstance. However, “‘to its critics, liberation theology has reduced 
salvation to a purely worldly affair, and neglected its transcendent and eternal 
dimensions.’“*+ However, this is incorrect because believers need to see the connection of 
the faith they profess with the world in which they currently live along with the eternal 
ramifications of such profession. In its application to the proposed model of ministry, this 
foundation provides necessary footing so as to address the relevance of the Christian faith 
to the whole person in part through praxis. 

Scripture, in both the Old and New Testaments support this holistic emphasis 
within liberation theology. Beginning with the more recently written scripture in the New 
Testament, Thomas Hanks by “illustrating especially from James and Luke 
(Acts)...argues that liberation in the Bible is to be understood always holistically— 
freedom from sin, from illness, from demonic powers, from religious tyranny, from the 


poverty that springs from socio-economic and political oppression.”*> Again, this 
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affiliation between liberation and wholeness supports the concept of the model of 
leadership development through ministry addressing holistic restoration. In reference to 
the ministry of Jesus, David Baker correctly notes that Jesus preached “a gospel of 
liberation from suffering in this world (the horizontal or socio-economic aspect)” and 
also about “liberation from sin in this world and the world to come (the vertical or 
spiritual aspect)” thereby deducing that the “mission of the church today should include a 
holistic witness to the gospel, not concentrating exclusively on its social or its spiritual 
aspects.’*° This sort of balance in ministry is necessary in the church and therefore in the 
subset of ministry that leads to restoration within the church context. According to 
Sutphin, liberation theologies share the perspective is, “That of salvation as total well- 
being in community with others. The Old Testament concept of ‘shalom’ (or wholeness) 
is often used to emphasize the social character of salvation and stress is placed upon 
salvation as a quality of the here and now. Sin, from this perspective, is interpreted as 
‘oppression,’ as the opposite of liberation, as living without wholeness, or community.””*” 
Sutphin also writes that the “goal of salvation for the Hebrew people was ‘shalom,’ a 
word which embraced a wide variety of meanings including peace, wholeness, prosperity, 
social, family, and personal well-being.”** This along with the other scriptural references 
sustain the argument that holistic ministry is the appropriate type of ministry for the 


church and especially for a those seeking restoration as they find relevance in the church 
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during this time of leadership development. However, this last reference holds up the role 
of community in holistic salvation. 

The emphasis of liberation theology on community is rightly noted in that 
“liberation theology is very dependent upon the support of the community of faith out of 
which it develops.”“? As a matter of fact, “Cone contends that theology is inseparable 
from the faith community. Theology presupposes that the reason for the community's 
being is given at the moment of its birth, and the task which theology has is to make clear 
to every succeeding generation the relevance of that original truth.”*° Here conveying the 
relevance of the truth is paramount and so it is in the model of ministry that seeks to 
leverage authentic community as a means to show the relevance of the gospel in relation 
to restoration. This community exists not simply for the sake of being but for the purpose 
of dialogue defined as “mutual trust and respect” which “makes possible the development 
of true community.”*! Such an environment is necessary for developing authentic 
community and is critical for holistic restoration. Sutphin also writes “such participation 
and community is always possible, declares Russell, because Christ's presence with his 
people creates koinonia (fellowship, communion, sharing).”>* Christ’s presence makes 
these elements possible for the church at large, but also for restoration ministry in 
particular where these actions only strengthen the bonds between those in community 


further engraining in the psyche of overcoming trauma the relevance and importance of 
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true Christian community. For it is absolutely true that “people need supportive 
communities in which to discover themselves if they are to attain full humanity.”°? 

The liberation movement “itself was birthed from the lives of the downtrodden 
themselves in the context of the comminidados ecclesiales de base (‘basic ecclesial 
communities’), Christian communes of the outcast who were attempting to relate their 
faith in a practical manner.”>* McCann writes that the “basic communities are 
characterized by a distinctive blend of religious and social concerns.” These 
communities consist of “small groups of people in particular localities who gather to pray, 
interpret the Bible together, and relate their faith to their common, everyday problems” 
and are “more communitarian than hierarchical in structure.’”°° The importance of such 
community where faith and contextual issues converge, dialogue cannot be overstated for 
the purposes of addressing restoration. By stressing commonality, those who have 
experienced trauma may forge greater bonds over what issues they share rather than 
focusing on the differences that could drive them apart. John McManners so eloquently 
summarizes this principle by noting the following, “When oppressed, dispirited people 
gather for religious comfort and in other-worldly hope, the sharing of their troubles and 
the articulating of their prayers creates a space within their lives where the warrant of 


their helplessness does not run, and they find a personal freedom and a corporate 
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identity.”>’ In other words, this authentic community not only benefits the individual, but 
also helps to shape a corporate identity. For the purposes of the model of ministry, such 
community could help redefine what has become normative religious shaming for the 
victims of traumatic events. Liberation theology demonstrates that those overcoming 
trauma can come together in authentic community and help each other grow and cope 
with their common forms of oppression and hindrances to freedom. 

With the role of community being so instrumental for liberation theology, it is 
important to note that different sources connect the principle of community with the 
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church at large. For example, Russell Sutphin wrote that Letty Russell was “convinced 
that only when Christians understand salvation as a social and as an individual event, and 
begin to deal with the social issue that are obstacles to communication will the church 
really become the church.”*® This means that salvation from a holistic point of view 
helps the church address holistic concerns and fulfills the intent of Jesus who founded the 
church. The model of ministry designed to develop leaders while addressing the effects of 
trauma in their lives must do so while confronting the underlying shame and guilt they 
face. Daniel Migliore also adds that the “model of the church as intimate community 


undoubtedly addresses real human needs.””°? 


If the church, and the model of ministry, 
addresses such needs it will lead to an authentic community where its members share 


their concerns with one another. To this point, Ronald Rolheiser writes that the “Christian 


scriptures speak of church community as somehow meaning a common life, of ‘having 
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everything in common.’” He adds that common life in part means that Christians 
celebrate joys and fears while also being “responsible to each other and open to each 
other as regards mutual correction and challenge.”®’ Mutual accountability is necessary 
for any level of restoration but it is only possible where there is authentic community. 

As discussed, although imperfect liberation theology suitably serves as a 
theological foundation for a model of ministry established to minimize the effects of 
trauma through prophetic leadership development due to its emphases on praxis, 
addressing holistic concerns, and doing so in the context of authentic community. Those 
seeking restoration need ministry that addresses their holistic concerns and that builds 
relationships to provide a platform for working through and shaping their theology during 
this formative time in their lives. Liberation theology still finds itself relevant and the 
church is an appropriate context for encounters that build the faith of those still struggling 
to secure their place in leadership. Many who are suffering from the effects of trauma 
seem oblivious to the interconnected natures of the spiritual and the secular, but a 
ministry partially founded upon the principles of liberation theology can connect the dots 


and lead to a greater holistic well-being. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


This interdisciplinary foundations paper seeks to utilize sources outside of 
theology in order to support both the need and practice for the model of ministry entitled 
“Minimizing the Effects of Trauma Due to the Lack of Leadership Development in the 
Church.” It will also review leadership development as a vast subject with implications in 
numerous fields of work and study. From business and education to religious studies, the 
importance and necessity of leadership development cannot be underscored enough. As 
John Maxwell conveys, “A leadership position can be received in a day, but leadership 
development is a lifelong process.”! Leadership development, even in the church setting, 
is more than a matter of organization, skill set and personality, although each of these is 
integral to the formation of quality leaders. Leadership development is as much about 
how one leads as it is about who leads and why they lead. Every organization or 
institution has, at its helm, leaders who are assumed to have been equipped and trained to 
carry out their assignments. It is understood that the abilities of a leader to lead directly 
correlate with the success of any business or organizational structure. While it is the 
contention of this complete doctoral project that a similar stance should exist within the 


leadership context of the local church at all levels, what follows in this paper is an 
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explanation of and engagement with a variety of texts in different genres and structures 
which speak to both the importance and methodologies of leadership development. 
Finally this document utilizes these sources to build support for the design of the model 
of ministry and for targeting an increased sense of relevance as a measurement. 

Mirriam-Webster defines leadership in part as “the power and ability to lead other 
people.” In other words, leadership includes both skill and authority or position, 
particularly in the world of business. According to Ron Aguilera, “Leadership is a 
process by which a person influences others to accomplish objectives and directs the 
organization in a way that makes it more cohesive and coherent.”? Ken Blanchard and 
Phil Hodges say “Leadership is a process of influence. Any time you are trying to 
influence the thinking, behavior, or development of people in their personal or 
professional lives, you are taking on the role of a leader. Leadership can be as intimate as 
words of guidance and encouragement to a loved one or as formal as instructions passed 
through extended lines of communication in organizations.” Yet in order to fully grasp 
what it means to be a leader, one must understand what it means to lead. 

In The 5 Levels of Leadership, John Maxwell explains that “leadership is action 
not position.” * Leading has less to do with possessing a title than it does with how one 


leads. A person can be knowledgeable in a particular business venture or profession yet 
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fail as a leader. How one leads, who they lead and why they lead are just as import as 


understanding what they lead. Gary Burnison says, “Leading is less about analytics and 
decisions and much more about aligning, motivating, and empowering others to make 
those decisions. Leading is learning from the past to define the future, inspiring others to 


move purposefully forward.’”® 


Burnison goes on to write, “As the leader, you must 
recognize that the endpoint of your leadership term is not the endpoint of the organization. 
You are part of a leadership continuum. Just as you took over from someone else, so a 
successor will eventually follow you.’ Leaders are not static or irreplaceable and it is 
imperative that they not only participate in their own development but the development 
of others as well. 

In her book, Leading So People Will Follow, Erika Anderson shares an interesting 
perspective on those who are viewed as leaders. “Often the person who was the appointed 
leader was not the person others looked to for direction and reassurance.”* She suggests 
that people instinctively know who is a genuine leader and often, titles alone do not 
equate with leadership. “So when someone who is put in the leader seat doesn’t 
demonstrate the leadership qualities for which human beings have a kind of built-in radar, 


that person is unlikely to be effective as a leader.’””? Leading, then, is a matter of abilities 


mixed with principles. Jeb Blunt writes, “We tend to behave in accordance with our 
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beliefs and principles.”!° As a result, a person out of position regarding their ability, 
temperament and passion will not be an effective leader. In his book Good to Great Jim 
Collins uses the analogy of a bus and its passengers to convey the idea that having the 
right people on the bus for the right reasons will enable an organization or ministry to 
operate effectively. He firmly conveys that motive in leadership is strongly important. If 
organizations have the right people they will have the right outcomes. Ron Aguilera 
writes, “Having the right people involved in leadership development and leadership 
positions will affect the direction of the organization and ability to create a culture of 
growth and development. Every organization has a unique culture. A leader must 
understand that culture before being able to effectively integrate leadership development 
into that culture.”'' To Aguilera, leadership development is intricately connected with the 
team building necessary for churches to effectively carry out their missions. Ministry is 
not done in a bubble or on a solitary basis. He contends that “working as a team is the key 
to multiplied effectiveness”. '” 

Aguilera further conveys that leaders need to examine how they teach and 
develop other leaders. The methods any particular leader uses may not be effective for 
those they train to lead in their place therefore he stresses the importance of leaders being 
in relationship with those they develop. He goes on to discuss the role of mentorship in 


leadership development and outlines nine specific questions to ask of potential leaders as 
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a method of assessing their readiness for service. Key to his argument is the emphasis on 
leaders having “a teachable point of view” and being able to convey objectives and ideas 
clearly. Leaders are developed through hands-on experience but also by direct mentorship 
and guidance from others who have been where they are. 

Leadership development at its core is involved with the intentional growth of 
those committed to enhancing the abilities and outcomes of others. Carmichael et al. say, 
“The importance of management development is to enhance effective management 
behavior. It is not just about knowledge or attitudes, although these are significant. There 
are managers who are knowledgeable and have appropriate attitudes but are not 
effective.”'? In a modern era where training and development exists in every realm of 
business and professional life, the importance and implementation of such within the 
realm of the church-in particular the Black church-has not been as readily received as it 
pertains to “lay leaders”. Neil Cole writes, “Skill development is a crucial part of 
mentoring leaders. In the past this was greatly underestimated. Often leaders would be 
full of unapplied knowledge and sent out to lead churches without any skill training 
whatsoever.”!4 Pastoral training has become more common yet the intentional training of 
the laity who often serves in secondary church leadership positions remains a subject 


seldom approached. Cole writes, “Many seminaries have realized that knowledge is not 
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enough, so they have taken a more holistic approach to training leaders that involves 
character and skills as well.”!> 

Jeffery Tribble writes, “Spiritual leaders are men and women called by God 
within the context of their faith communities to lead the people of God in the pastoral 
vocation of priestly and prophetic ministry. Though some men and women are called by 
God and sacredly set apart to serve in the pastoral office, I believe that the pastoral 
vocation is in some sense shared by lay women and men as well.”!° 

Tribble contends that because of their contribution to the leading of 
congregational life and ministry, lay leaders function in pastoral roles although not the 
pastoral office. Further, he suggests that lay leaders, like pastors, should be involved in 
training and developmental processes in order to be equipped for leadership. Such 
training is not a solitary or selfish endeavor but is concerned with individual growth and 
development for the benefit of the team with which one is connected. This frame of 
thought is in contrast to voices such as Gary Burnison who writes, “For any leader, taking 
charge means that you don’t run things on the basis of consensus or committee. 
Leadership requires making crisp decisions and explaining your intent so that others can 
carry it out.”!” Such comments express the conflict in perspectives on leadership. One 
maintains a spiritual posture while the other presents a common business mindset yet 


both are true in their own right. Yet, James Bradberry and Jean Greaves sum it up best 


when they write, “Leaders must motivate and influence those around them. By 
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mobilizing others, leaders move the organization as a whole toward obtainable and 
seemingly unobtainable results.””!® 

While some seem to possess inherent abilities to lead others, even the best leader 
needs his or her skills honed and sharpened. Jan Carmichael et al. write, “Mintzberg 
(1973)...suggested that leaders need to have their own inner leadership, a 
transformational relationship with themselves in which they consciously dedicate time 
and resources to the education of themselves and continue to grow and develop in order 
to meet the challenges of the changing world in which they are operating.”!? Tribble 
writes, “Transformative pastoral leaders are open to being continually transformed 
themselves as they understand the interdependence of their ongoing growth and 
development as spiritual leaders and the transformation of individuals, churches, and 
communities.””° This idea of leadership development being “transformational” is 
essential to the overall doctoral project of which this paper is a part. As leaders engage in 
intentional moments of mentorship, training and assessment, transformation or change in 
not only how they lead but who they are as leaders is expected to take place. “Great 
leadership is dynamic; it melds unique skills into an integrated whole.”?! Tribble explains 
that “Transformation is not simply change; it is a process of growth and development in a 
particular direction.”?” Neil Cole writes, “When God develops a leader organically, He 


develops the whole person, not merely his or her knowledge. We must grow in cognitive 
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development, character formation and skill levels.””? The intentional training and 
development of church leaders on all levels can transform and enhance the overall 
ministry focus and capabilities of a given congregational body. This kind of personal 
development is already seen in fields such as education, where teachers are now taught to 
engage in critical reflection of their teaching moments, successes and failures in order to 
transform their teaching styles and methods to more effectively reach their students. 

In his article on transformational leadership, Skip Bell outlines a model for the 
training and development of leadership that is focused on the personal transformation of 
the leader. He contends that leadership development is not static but takes place in the 
process of learning by doing. Bell does not suggest that leaders do not need training and 
development nor does he suggest that mentorship is unimportant in leadership 
development. Rather, he argues that leading is not about skill as much as it is about 
formation, character, and action. Jeff lorg writes in agreement with this assessment. In 
The Characteristics of Leadership, lorg focuses extensively on the characteristics and 
qualities of effective leadership. He emphasizes the necessity of being a humble servant- 
leader who is “teachable”, an idea in which James Autry clearly agrees. Autry’s book The 
Servant Leader contradicts the hierarchal leadership paradigm found in most 
organizations and often in our churches. “The structure of most organizations is based on 
the old Christmas-tree organization chart, first used by the church, then adopted by the 
military and subsequently by virtually every organization in the Western world up until 


about the middle of the twentieth century. In order to bring the concepts of servant 
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leadership to your people, you must prepare them, educate them, and train them.”* 


Thomas Gordon agrees with Autry’s assessment of the “top-down” paradigm. “The 
model is too hierarchical, too static, too slow, and too exclusionary. It draws upon 
historical paradigms that did not truly respect the power and potential of diversity.””> Neil 
Cole focuses much of his book, Organic Leadership, on the character of those who lead. 
He writes, “A leader can know all the right doctrines and have all the right skills but 
without character this leader is not fit for duty.”*° Autry believes that leadership training 
and development in the church must focus on and exemplify the humility of Christ. He 
espouses the notion that a tiered leadership lends to feelings of lesser value or importance 
by those not directly in charge. Autry explains how servant leadership gives every leader 
a voice and empowerment but agrees that shifting leaders, even in churches, to this 
mindset of servant-leadership can be a challenge. 

John MacArthur’s book Different by Design discusses the differences between 
men and women where the Bible and leadership are concerned. Regardless of the 
theological perspectives presented, there are nuggets to be gleaned from his writing that 
discusses the importance of leadership development. He spends time focused on the 
character of leadership. MacArthur writes the following: 

“Leadership in the church is not a mantle of status to be 
conferred on the church’s aristocracy. It is not earned by 


seniority, purchased with money, nor inherited through family 
ties. It does not necessarily fall to those who are successful in 
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business or finance. It is not doled out on the basis of 

intelligence, education,or talent. Its requirements are faultless 

character, spiritualmaturity, skill in teaching, and a willingness 

to serve humbly.”?7 

In his work, People Follow You, Jeb Blount spends ample time addressing the 

issues of “bad bosses”. This discussion is important, even in the realm of the church, 
because many leaders find themselves in position while lacking the personality traits and 
character necessary to lead well. According to Cole, “Character is learned in the crucible 
of life experience”, yet Blount says, “The primary reason why so many leaders fail at 
leadership is that they are unwilling to accept that leadership is, and always will be, about 
human relationships.”7® The truth of leadership is that power can, at times, become an 
ego trip. Blount writes that “bad bosses are oblivious to the fact that leading people 
requires humility, savvy, authenticity and keen interpersonal skills”.”? He continues by 
saying, “bad bosses resort to manipulation, screaming, micromanagement, intimidation, 
fear and even pouting to get what they want”.*° Leaders can never afford to forget that 
without people they have no job and the church is not exempt. When it pertains to the life 
of the church, every leader is in position to assist in the spiritual growth and development 
of others and how one leads in an important factor in whether or not their leadership is 


9931 


effective. Blount writes that “leading is shaping””’ and “if you want people to follow you, 
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treat them in a way to cause them to want to follow you.”*” John Maxwell says, “If 
people do not believe in their leader, anything will hinder them from following. If people 
believe in their leader, nothing will stop them.”*? This perspective on the importance of 
relationship in leading will be discussed further in terms of the importance of mentorship 
in leadership development. 

Jeb Blount extends his commentary on leadership to the broader framework of the 
organization or company as a whole. In his opinion, leadership development should be 
systemic because of the tremendous impact that leaders have on the viability of a 
corporation. He raises pertinent questions which are applicable not only to the business 
world but to churches and ministries as well. Blount asks, “How many companies as a 
part of their review system assess the emotional impact leaders have on their people?’”** It 
is a rare consideration to question the emotional well-being of those who follow any 
given leader. In regards to business ethics, editors Sims and Sauser say, “The purpose of 
reflection and debriefing is to use the information generated during the experiential 
exercise to facilitate learning for students and other participants. After students and other 
participants have engaged in an experiential learning activity, reflection and debriefing 
provide insight into the exercise.””*° 

The idea of using critical reflection and assessments as tools to measure 
effectiveness as well as internal health within a corporation is important. This stretches 
the notion of success beyond outcomes and goals and reaches into the realm of 
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relationship and cultural well-being for organizational structures. In business as well as 
ministry, healthy, viable people create an environment for creative and effective work. 
Success is not solely determined by numerical growth or fiscal strength. Leaders must be 
concerned with the personal strength of their subordinates and incorporating intentional 
times of assessment and critical reflection allow leaders to evaluate the strength of those 
who work for and with them from a more holistic lens. Critical reflection allows for 
leaders to assess what works and what does not, where change needs to take place and re- 
prioritize goals. For church leaders, critical reflection allows for re-evaluation of the 
vision of the ministry and determination of whether or not each ministry’s actions, 
programs and agendas are clearly in line. Such assessment also provides space for self- 
evaluation of one’s leadership skills and areas where additional training and development 
are necessary. 

Even in the realm of education, teachers and administrators alike have several 
designated days each year specifically devoted to the enhancement of their teaching. 
Professional development days include opportunities for educators to take seminars 
themselves which are geared toward skill development and practical application tools. 
Teachers are continuous students and model the importance of lifelong learning. It is 
understood that as society changes, so do methods and models of what is considered 
quality teaching. Such professional development is focused on practical application 
beyond a simple acquisition of information. “Best practices” in education includes what 
works and what does not, as well as honest critical assessment and feedback on how 
teachers teach. Also included is what they teach and how students best receive and retain 


information. Such professional development understands that educators are more than 
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purveyors of information. Education must be holistic. Teachers must be invested in the 
lives and futures of their students in an authentic manner. 

Patricia Cranton asserts that traditional development strategies for educators “are 
focused solely on the acquisition of skills rather than encouraging critical reflection on 
practice”.*° Traditionally educators have been trained to convey information without 
regard for context, societal changes or personal understanding and evaluation. Learning, 
then, was a matter of retaining a set frame of information without reflection on the 
importance of this information in a practical sense. The primary factor in transformative 
learning, according to Cranton, is the process of critical self-analysis by teachers of adults. 
“We need to observe what we do, critically question ourselves, and reflect on our actions 
within their context.”°7 

Beyond theological training, the notion of transformative learning becomes 
important to the development of ministers and leaders within our church contexts. Every 
church leader must practice self-reflection and receive constructive criticism within the 
context of a community in order to accurately assess strengths and weaknesses for the 
benefit of the whole. The marriage between textual information and practical experience 
is vital to the effectiveness of any minister or church leader. “The moment leaders think 
they have nothing more to learn and have no obligation to help develop those they lead is 


the moment they ensure they’! never know their true potential.” ** 
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It is an assumption of the church that those who lead do so with the best intentions 
and integrity however recent media exposures of fallen leaders have caused some to 
begin questioning the effects of negative leadership on congregations of believers. More 
than this, recent moral and ethical failures by spiritual leaders have created an atmosphere 
of resistance by the un-churched therefore the suggestion of having leadership reviews, 
times of critical reflection and performance assessments particularly for church laity, is 
one which warrants further exploration and consideration. The biggest challenge for the 
church stems from the resistance toward “corporate mindsets” invading sacred space. 
While the church is not viewed as a business, it can be beneficial to incorporate methods 
from the business world in order to strengthen ministry effectiveness. 

An additional perspective to this strain of thought expresses that reflection and 
feedback allow for leadership development to take place within the context of community 
and relationship. In their article, Mentoring: Theory and Practice, Judy McKimm, Carol 
Jollie and Mark Hatter write, 

Learning is at the heart of the mentoring process and it is important that both 
mentor and mentee understand the learning process. Learning can be perceived as a 
cyclical process according to Kolb (1994). He suggests that an individual gains 
experience through undertaking an activity. S/he then needs to reflect on the experience 
and then attempt to understand the experience through analysis and conceptualization. 
The individual then makes choices based on analyzing the implications of alternative 
options, decides on the next steps to take and undergoes another experience. Learning is 


thus cyclical and never ending. The process is constantly repeated.°? 
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However, a culture of trust must exist in the ministry setting in order for 
constructive critical assessment to take place. Blount writes, “...trust is personal. It is 
emotional. It is earned. It is a foundation that is built-one brick at a time. In leadership 
building, maintaining trust in relationships with your people means providing consistent 
evidence that you can be trusted. Evidence-not empty buzzwords and slogans.’”*? John 
Mawell agrees. “Building relationships develops a foundation for effectively leading 
others.”*! Church members must be educated on how to critically examine and assess the 
effectiveness of their ministries without taking such assessments personally. This is a 
difficult task in a realm where tremendous ownership exists. Neil Cole’s Organic 
Leadership: Leading Naturally Right Where You Are helps in making this clear. He 
stands firmly against the model of “running the church like a business” and argues that 
organic church growth is stimulated by organic leaders who allow the work of the Holy 
Spirit to take radical steps in their lives. Cole writes, “There are lots of things that can be 
taught in the sterile environment of a classroom, but leadership is not one of them.” 
According to Cole, “People can truly learn a skill only when it is in context where they 
can put it into practice.“ He further explains that “Leadership must be learned in the 
fluidity of real relationships, and the emerging leader must “choke” a few times to get it 


right.”4 
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In the chapter “Mentoring” in Christianity Today’s magazine issue “Mastering 
Teaching Mastering Ministry”, Earl Palmer discusses the realm of mentoring in the 
church and the importance of mentorship in the development of solid Christian teachers 
and ministry leaders. Palmer contends that “Leadership demands mentoring, and mentors 
earn the title by earning respect over a period of time.”*> He goes on to say: 

Some Christians never gain confidence in their own thoughts. They never get on 
with their own life because they’re tied too closely to some powerful personality or 
dynamic leader. They’re easily victimized because they’re conditioned to feel they 
always need a strong teacher to clarify and give them truth. No one has helped them 
become confident enough to stand on their own. They need to discover the kind of 
teacher who lives out the Hebrew word for teacher, morah. It comes from the same root 
as torah, “the way.” A morah is one who teaches by pointing out the way. That’s the type 
of teacher a mentor is: one who walks with the student part of the way, then stops and 
points out the rest of the journey.*° 

Leadership is more than just a matter of having a skill set in a particular area. One 
must be able to effectively train and equip others under their leadership. One must be able 
to take their skills and passion and turn them into praxis. One must possess a willingness 
to not only learn, but to share what has been learned and to ensure that what is shared is 
actually grasped and can be actualized/acted out by those they teach or with whom they 


share. This is where intentionality in leadership development becomes key. Leaders must 
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look for other leaders to develop and train. Cole writes, “If you can’t produce disciples, 
you'll never reproduce leaders. If you can’t reproduce leaders, you’ll never reproduce 
churches. If you can’t reproduce churches, you’ll never see a movement.’”*” 

Leaders must be selfless and willing to share both information and knowledge. 
Leaders must be willing to engage and mentor future leaders over time, which requires 
personal investment, assessment, reflection, constructive criticism, etc. Leaders must be 
willing to adjust their methods if they find them to be ineffective. Reflection is on the 
part of both the leader and the developing leader. In this sense, leadership development 
exists on two levels-the current leader and the developing or emerging leader. 

Professional companies and organizations have long understood the importance of 
leadership development and mentorship for those who serve at the helm of their 
organizational structures. “A transformational leader is one who inspires, shows respect 
for, and is authentic in her/his desire for the professional and personal advancement of 
her or his subordinates”** Leadership is not a realm of authority or responsibility reserved 
only for those who are at the top of a business structure. Rather, leadership occurs on 
many levels, particularly in organizations that utilize a tiered structure. 

Leaders in industries such as business are often referred to as managers or 
supervisors; those who provide direction and oversight within a corporation. As a result, 
leadership development occurs in a variety of forms on all levels of responsibility within 


an organization. Yet, Jeb Blount raises the question, “How many companies require 
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future leaders to prepare for leadership through mentorship and training programs?” His 
contention is that emerging leaders benefit greatly from mentorship and training prior to 
their assuming leadership positions. Aguilera essentially suggests that a paradigm shift in 
how leadership development is approached in the church needs to occur. He expresses 
that leadership development includes and is predicated upon intentional mentorship 
because, as Jeb Blount says, “leadership is personal”.°° According to Barry Bozeman and 
Mary K. Feeney, 

Kathy Kram’s (1980) dissertation and her 1983 Academy of Management Journal 
article provided a beginning to the contemporary research tradition. The 1983 article is 
still the most frequently cited journal article on the topic of mentoring, and her 
conceptualization of mentoring has been either directly quoted or reworked only slightly 
in many subsequent studies.”! 

In a subsequent book, Kram (1985) noted that mentoring involves an intense 
relationship whereby a senior or more experienced person (the mentor) provides two 
functions for a junior person (the protégé), one function being advice or modeling about 
career development behaviors and the second function being personal support, especially 
psychosocial support.*” 

Just as disciples are developed intentionally, training and development should 


occur at all levels of engagement within the church. The mentorship component of 
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leadership development speaks to the importance of relationship and process. Leaders not 
only intend to equip and development other leaders but they do so through relationship 
building which provides the atmosphere or culture or climate for dialogue, reflection, 
assessments and analysis, critical thinking, and change to take place. This emphasis on 
relationship as a key component to leadership and leadership development is not held by 
Blount alone. In his book, The Twelve Absolutes of Leadership, Gary Burnison writes 
“the goal of leadership is not to tell people what to do, but rather to tell them what to 
think about. Enable and equip others and then get out of their way.”*? Blunts says, 
“Simply put, you will never gain the success you desire without the trust of your 
people.” He continues by saying, “Without trust your people will not give you their best 
work. Without trust, there is no loyalty. People won’t watch your back when the chips are 
down. The best people will not want to work for you.”>° 

The field of business management is crowded with models, methods and 
messages on leadership development. What is clear throughout is that leaders play the 
most integral part in the success and failure of a business. How a leader leads can either 
hinder or expand the success of a business therefore mentorship is not a new idea in this 
realm. For generations, those with experience have identified and selected persons with 
whom to share their wealth of knowledge. Many times, persons new to the business 
world sought out older, more experienced leaders for guidance and wise counsel. They 
understood the importance of having a model to pattern themselves after and a guide with 


the ability to open doors of opportunity. Networking, both formally and informally, have 
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long been a major part of the business world because of the ability to make connections 
and form relationships with others for mutual benefit. Mentees understand the necessity 
of being teachable and gleaning at the feet of experience while wise mentors understand 
the importance and power of influence. They grasp the legacy that comes with replicating 
themselves in another. Just as the church understands the mandate to make disciples-to 
replicate themselves in Christ-the business world has long participated in systems of 
training and development for future and upcoming leaders. Likewise, the medical 
profession has followed suit in the development of intentional mentoring programs for 
doctors-in-training. According to McKimm, Jollie and Hatter, 

Mentors bring experience, perspective, objectivity and distance into the mentoring 
relationship. They can offer a long term view for the organization and the individual. 
They are influential in terms of helping the learner/mentee reach their goals and 
aspirations. They care about the mentee and focus on the needs of the individual. They 
can provide empathy, candor, openness and honesty. They should also be willing to share 
their expertise, should not feel threatened by the mentee’s potential for equaling or 
surpassing them nor by the mentee detecting their weaknesses and shortcomings.*° 

Intentionality of mentorship indicates the importance of leaders both equipping 
others and being equipped themselves to take on the task of leading others. Leaders must 
be intentional in raising up others who have similar capacities to lead as a part of their 
overall leadership strategy. “The first thing any good leader does is learn to detect 


leadership potential in others.”°’ In a sense it can be equated with another level of 
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discipleship development which retains the stated intent of replicating oneself. 
Mentorship goes beyond merely providing instruction and oral guidance. Rather, 
intentional mentorship includes opening oneself up to followship; embodying what it 
means to be a leader; what a leader looks like, thinks likes, sounds like and acts like. 
There is a motive to mentorship; a reason for being intentional in training and 
equipping the next leaders to follow. “Every person also needs a mentor, someone who 
will take the time to teach and explain.”°* Emerging leaders should not have to reinvent 
what has already been established, they are to build upon it and carry it to another level of 
effectiveness. Blanchard and Hodges write, “Novices need basic information before they 
can progress. Novices also need someone committed to their development to welcome 
them into the learning process. They need to feel that someone “in the know” thinks their 
work is important enough to invest time and energy to teach it right.”*? Intentional 
mentorship keeps emerging leaders from having to relive some of the same mistakes; 
avoids certain pitfalls while helping to navigate the ones they will inevitably endure. In 
terms of the church, the role of mentor-leader is most often fulfilled by the senior pastor. 
The person in this position serves as the primary mentor to the emerging leaders, both 
paid and voluntary, under their leadership whether they readily accept that role or not. 
“Apprentices are people in training who have not yet mastered all the information and 
skills to work alone. They need to be assured that they are doing the right thing in the 


right way and to be corrected when they don’t quite “have it”. They also need someone to 
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put their progress in the right perspective so they don’t become overconfident with early 
success or discouraged with initial failure.” 

In many instances it is not that the pastor does not desire to train and mentor 
those under his or her leadership. Rather, some suggest the issue for pastors is one of time. 
Ron Aguilera writes, 

One day I finally realized that leadership development was not going to happen 
on its own and that it would only happen if it became a priority to me, the pastor, the 
point leader of the church. I would have to have a vision for it and be able to 
communicate that vision with others passionately and effectively. This is why leadership 
development rarely happens in a church. The pastor and others in leadership positions are 
driven by immediate needs and never seem to have the time to put into it.°! 

Unfortunately, it is this lack of time and prioritizing of leadership development 
that allows for the “bad boss” syndrome previously discussed to exist within the church. 
Blanchard and Hodges go on to say, “We believe that leaders in churches and in business 
often set people up for failure because they do not accept responsibility for recognizing 
and responding effectively to this orientation learning stage.”°’ However, John Maxwell 
writes, “The one who influences others to follow only is a leader with certain limitations. 


The one who influences others to lead others is a leader without limitations.” 
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Mentor-leaders exist within the laity as well. Each ministry of every church has a 
person or team of persons designated to provide direct leadership to its implementation 
under the umbrella of the primary mentor-leader. This second tier of leaders are an 
integral part of the vitality of any ministry or church because they lead and cast vision 
within the overall vision of their church that is set forth by the pastor or governing body. 
Therefore, it is imperative that every level or tier of leadership both equip and be 
equipped simultaneously. John Vooys’ article “No clergy or laity” discusses the notion of 
the “priesthood of all believers”. He examines Ephesians 4:11-13 in light of its call the 
engagement in ministry for all Christians. Vooys provides exegetical critique of the 
passage in effort to convey the message of ministry involvement and engagement by all 
Christians. He establishes that all humans are gifted and that the gifts given to the body 
were neutral in gender. Vooys spends ample time discussing the five (or four) ministry 
gifts or leadership positions in the church and rightly contends that the purpose of such is 
to prepare the body of Christ for ministry. He undergirds the idea that those called to 
equip must first be equipped themselves. 

It is important to note that leadership development is an ongoing process. Every 
church should be engaged in the intentional mentoring/developing of its leaders on every 
level of service. Every leader must continue to be trained even as they take up the task of 
training others themselves. Erika Anderson writes, “In additional to the formal training, 
you and your managers must engage people directly in small groups. In fact, you should 
continue these types of gatherings even after you’re satisfied that the transition is 


complete.” In other words, leadership development never ends. 
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As the 21* century church advances, it becomes more crucial that 
leadership on all levels receive some form of training and preparation for the ministries in 
which they engage. Just as the church is a corporate body, ministry within the church is a 
corporate mission to be carried out in the spirit of Christ and with excellence. What each 
of these writings held in common was the desire to strengthen the abilities, character and 
development of leaders in all professional fields and vocations. Training and 
development, particularly for the emerging leader, is vital to the health and strength of 
any organization, church or ministry. Leadership development is not simply concerned 
with individual success. Rather, the task of developing leaders is concerned with the 


mission of the whole. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The issue that motivates this research is the perceived disconnect between the 
preaching and counseling tasks that occur within the pastoral vocation. While the basic 
focus of pastoral energy is preaching, the counseling processes often go undeveloped, 
which can lead to considerable difficulties in meeting the needs of trauma-ridden 
congregations in the Twenty-First Century. Many believe that preaching alone is 
pastoring, however, we surmise that preaching is one fraction of effective church 
leadership. The pastoring role encompasses many functions including preaching, 
teaching, evangelizing, outreach, guiding, organizing, and visioning. Within this 
complex of behaviors is the space to facilitate emotional health and wholeness of the 
body. I envision a model of ministry leadership will be developed to take the church as a 
building and body of believers from past hurts to one of healing and restoration to move 
the church forward—from shame to self-worth valuing what each person brings to the 
church to help it grow to a position of power for positively building God’s kingdom in 
this present age and years to come. 

The overall activity that encompasses this type of congregational care is trauma- 
informed ministry. A trauma informed ministry: 

e is one by which religious care providers representing all religious traditions have 


a basic understanding of the nature of trauma and how it may impact the overall 
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quality of life of the person or persons who has been traumatized by a life event 

and the impact of that trauma on their relationships with other people and their 

understanding of God and spirituality. 

* seeks to sensitively use a basic understanding of trauma and reflect upon its 

implications for the various aspects of a religious ministry such as, preaching, 

bible study, prayer and other religious rituals and spiritual practices. 

* means that the religious care provider is aware of the impact of trauma upon 

persons depending upon where they are along the life-cycle, age, gender, social 

and marital status and sexual orientation. 

* brings to bear upon those suffering from trauma the wisdom, insights and 

resources of the religious faith and tradition of those who have been traumatized 

and utilize these cultural attributes for the sufferer’s benefit. 

* seeks to collaborate with other community members who can provide additional 

resources and to whom the religious helper can refer those needing assistance in 

coping with their traumatic experiences. 

* aims to increase the skills of coping with or reducing the stress that can 

otherwise lead the sufferer to feel that they can no longer manage or prevent their 

traumatic and post traumatic experience from destroying them.! 

A qualitative approach was utilized as the methodology for this study. This action 
involved a small sample of subjects, focused data gathering, narratives rather than 
statistical data analyses procedures and a narrative or anecdotal form for summarizing the 


data and reporting the findings of the research. 
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One characteristic of qualitative methodology that is integral to our project is that 
the data was collected as it is presented in a natural setting. “Qualitative researchers tend 
to collect data in the field at the site where participants experience the issue or problem 
under study” and this provides the researchers with “face-to-face interaction over time.”” 
As a qualitative researcher, the creator of this project personally designed the tools used 
for collecting the data and then gathered information through direct observation of 
subjects.> Another characteristic of sound qualitative research is the use of multiple 
sources of data. Specific to our purpose, in depth interviews, questionnaires, and surveys 
were used rather than reliance on a single data source. These results were then reviewed 
and organized into categories or themes that emerge across all of the data sources.* 

In accordance with the emergent design also characteristic of qualitative method, 
the initial plan for this research was not tightly prescribed. At various phases of the 


process some aspects did change and shift as data was collected.* The researcher 


exercised interpretive inquiry and was able to synthesize the information revealed from 
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the data gathered in light of insight into the participants’ understanding of the issue which 


lead to the emergence of “multiple views of the problems.’””® 

An insider’s approach was optimal while conducting this study. My ministerial 
and formal educational training, along with my track record of the positive work that has 
gone on at LGMBC as well as my work experiences outside of the church, led to a solid 
approach to ministry with a clear view of the importance of effective counseling 
processes for productive pastoring. This fostered an intimate understanding of the 
journey ministers’ maneuver as they emerge as the leaders of established congregations. 
In addition, valuing a unified approach to ministry leadership or one that values a strong 
theological, doctrinal, and organizational background adds perspective to the issue of 
effective church leadership. 

I feel that I possess the skill set to move the church from its place of hurt to one of 
healing to cause LGMBC to be the Church that God has called it to be, a beacon of light, 
not only in the community that it serves, but in the cities from which the membership 
comes as well as in the state of North Carolina. 

Minimizing the Effects of Trauma Due to the Lack of Leadership Development in 
the Church is a project design to initiate conversations among pastors around their 
process to address trauma in their churches. It is designed to evaluate current behaviors 
and to examine those in light of best practices established in churches utilizing a trauma- 
informed ministry approach. The research process developed in two phases. The first 


phase consisted of a self-administered computer survey which focused on gathering 
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demographic data and some initial attitudinal observations. Within the second phase, in- 


depth interviews were conducted with each of the participating pastors. 

For the self-administered pastor survey there was a clearly defined goal of basic 
information gathering. Based upon that focus, survey items were generated to gather 
information along targeted areas of interest. The first grouping gave insight into the 
make-up of the pastor including basic demographic information. Other questions were 
designed to illicit responses that would give an indication of their awareness of trauma- 
informed ministry and their willingness to consider it. Throughout the instrument there 
were several questions related to a pastor’s general approach to pastoral care and 
counseling. 

In an effort to minimize those forces that most significantly affect response rates 
(the interest of the respondent in your research topic, the quality of the invitation, the use 
of an incentive, and the number of questions asked) subjects were carefully chosen to 
meet the criteria. Also, their commitment was secured to the project prior to distributing 
the survey via email link. Each e-mail was issued with a personal greeting and more 
importantly, each e-mail was coded with a unique identification number in order to track 
the subjects as they responded. 

As confirmations were received that the surveys were completed data checking 
and verification were performed immediately. All the data was captured electronically 
and no manual data entry was involved. The responses were stored in a file on the 
researcher’s computer and results were verified by one of the professional associates. 

The next portion of the research effort resulted from in-depth interviews with each 


of the pastors who completed one of the on-line survey instruments. Interviewing is a 
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method of qualitative research in which the researcher asks open-ended questions orally 
and records the respondent’s answers. Interviewing is typically done face-to-face, but 
because of logistics and scheduling the in-depth interview occurred via the Zoom 
platform. Zoom is a cloud-based video conferencing tool that allows for virtual one-on- 
one or team meetings easily. This communication feature connects remote team members 
with each other utilizing key features including high-definition video chat and 
conferencing. 

These interviews served as a useful qualitative data collection technique used to 
assess the current methods of addressing trauma within their respective congregations, 
their current knowledge of ideas such as trauma informed ministry, and their openness to 
embrace such options as part of congregational leadership. An additional opportunity 
arose as some interviews moved into identification of issues that could be possible 
hindrances to implementation and strategic planning. A pre-established set of open-ended 
questions were posed to each pastor in an effort to elicit a depth of information from our 
targeted population. This stands in contrast to surveys, which tend to be more quantitative 
and are conducted with larger numbers of people. 

Each interview session was approached with the goal of allowing the interviewer 
to deeply explore the respondent’s feelings and perspectives as these related to their 
individual leadership style and its effectiveness. The results were rich in background 
information that can shape further questions relevant to the topic. Questions were worded 
such that respondents would expound on a topic, rather than merely answering “yes” or 
“no.” Several questions begin with “why” or “how,” which gave respondents the freedom 


to elaborate using their own words. Although there were pre-planned key questions, the 
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interviews were very conversational. Clarifying questions often flowed from previous 
responses in a seemless and unobtrusive manner. The responses were recorded within the 
Zoom platform and complemented with written field notes by the interviewer. Written 
notes included observations and indicators, as well as personal reflections about the 
interview. 

The whole idea behind doing surveys in research is to obtain decision-making 
information. To that end surveys are compiled into clear and comprehensive reports. 
Typical reports include "top-line" frequencies with graphics, and crosstab and banner 
tables that show your key variables broken down by the demographics of the sample. 
Banner tables give the information you need to identify opportunities and to make 
knowledgeable decisions based on the data. 

The process of data analysis “involves preparing the data for analysis, conducting 
various analyses, moving deeper and deeper into understanding the data, representing the 
data, and making an interpretation of the larger meaning of the data.”’ This process is 
ongoing and involves continual reflection about the data, asking analytic questions, and 
writing memos throughout the study.® The analysis also garnering what is known as 
“open-ended data” which is the result of asking general questions and developing an 


analysis from the information supplied by participants.’ “Basic qualitative analysis” 
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includes collecting qualitative data, analyzing the data for “themes or perspectives,” and 
reporting four to five themes.!° 

The general steps of data analysis include organizing the data and preparing it for 
analysis, reading through the data, coding the data, using the “coding process to generate 
a description of the setting or people as well as categories or themes for analysis,” 
advancing “how the description and themes will be presented in the qualitative narrative,” 
and “making an interpretation or meaning of the data.”'! The first step of organizing the 
data includes “transcribing interviews, optically scanning material, typing up field notes, 
or sorting and arranging the data into different types depending on the sources of 
information.” '? For the purposes of this study this means organizing the data captured 
through the use of questionnaires, interviews and observations. 

Coding of the data is the “process of organizing the material into chunks or 
segments of text before bringing meaning to information.”'’ For the purposes of this 
study, this includes “taking text data..., segmenting sentences...into categories, and 
labeling those categories with a term, often a term based in the actual language of the 


participant.”'* The description generated in the fourth step “involves a detailed rendering 
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of information about people, places, or events in a setting.”!> Also as part of the fourth 


step, the research uses the coding to “generate a small number of themes or categories” 
which “appear as major findings in qualitative studies and are often used to create 
headings in the findings sections of studies.”!* In this particular phenomenological study, 
these themes are “shaped into a general description.”"’ 

For this study, the “data collection steps include setting the boundaries for the 
study, collecting information through unstructured or semi structured observations and 
interviews, documents, and visual materials, as well as establishing the protocol for 
recording information.”!* Both the context of inquiry as well as the participants was 
carefully selected for the purpose of understanding the problem. With its intent to explore 
the phenomenon surrounding the implementation of this model, the phenomenological 
study collected data through observations, interviews, and a survey. The study used these 
data collection methods to explore subject such as community, relationships, relevance, 
and the success of the model. Prior to participation in the model, all participants received 


an overview of the project and confirmed their consent to participate via signed consent 


forms. The Appendix holds copies of each of these forms. 
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Deciding on the presentation of the description and themes could include using a 


“narrative passage to convey the findings of the analysis.”!” It could also include “visuals, 
figures, or tables as adjuncts to the discussions.””° Making an interpretation in the final 
step of analysis seeks to understand the lessons learned which could include my “personal 
interpretation, couched in [my] understanding” brought to the study from [my] own 
culture, history, and experiences.””! In addition, it could be a “meaning derived from a 
comparison of the findings with information gleaned from literature or theories” such as 
the theoretical resources which offer prescriptions for addressing emerging adult 
attraction and retention. Following this coding activity, with the support of data source 
triangulation the study will present major findings and conclusions. 

The study utilizes four strategies for validating the findings and they include 
credibility, transferability, dependability, and confirmability. In order to establish 
qualitative validity through credibility, at the conclusion of the study the results and 
themes will be reviewed with participants. The purpose of this step is to ensure the 
correctness of the researcher’s understanding of the themes generated from their 
feedback. Participants will also be polled concerning any subtle nuances formulated 
through observations. Finally, a review of inconsistent or unexpected connections 
between the self-administered surveys and the in-depth interviews will be examined in 


order to validate accuracy of results. 
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Transferability focuses on the thorough description of the context and 
assumptions about the context that went into the research. Over the past ten years, the 
context of interest has seen a cosmic shift. No longer can it be assumed that all churches 
are open for services on Sunday mornings at 11:00 a.m. Even persons who attend service 
are most likely not traveling to neighborhood churches where pastors are like those our 
fore parents knew. Many services have been turned into a combination of corporations 
and stage shows as ministers seek to capture their member’s attention. 

To ensure confirmability, the study used three tools for the purpose of data 
triangulation and they include a survey, in-depth interviews, and a pilot study. This study 
used this triangulation to "build a coherent justification for themes."”” In addition, a peer 
associate read the results of the study and agreed with my analysis after giving a cursory 
view over the raw data. Professional associates also provided feedback and support for 
the study. Along with this, the inclusion of documented negative instances where 
feedback diverges from the anticipated outcome also makes the project valid. 

Success regarding this project hinges on gaining an understanding of the 
integration between leadership styles and pastoral success. Data from the three 
collection methods (survey, questionnaire, and interviews), after analysis, would measure 
if this definition of success were achieved during the process. As mentioned above, the 
major findings presented at the conclusion of analysis will relate to the measurements of 
relevance and community and will assist in determining the success of the model based 


on their ability to lead to a refined hypothesis. As a result of this analysis and major 
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findings, success will also include creating a repeatable model of addressing trauma for 
pastors to benefit their congregations. 

As a result of a multi-pronged approach to this research effort, valuable 
information was gleaned from each aspect. One of the most valuable pieces of 
information obtained as a result of this project was the identification of five best practices 
to address trauma in churches. They are: 1. Become educated, 2. Promote and model 
healthy habits, 3. Acknowledge trauma within worship experiences, 4. Establish written 
policies for handling cases as they arise, and 5. Create a referral plan. 

Before any ministry leader can address a trauma experience with a congregant it 
is imperative that the leader becomes as knowledgeable as possible. One beneficial 
program is Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE). CPE is an interfaith professional education 
for ministry. Those participating in this program engage others in crisis and learn from 
that interaction under the supervision of a certified pastoral educator. The education 
happens in a group setting where students receive and offer feedback on their pastoral 
ministry. CPE makes the best use of the disciplines of theology, behavioral sciences, and 
adult education. There are other training and educational programs available to ministers 
focused on trauma education and the best methods to begin addressing the effects of 
trauma. If ministers desire to be more effective in this area they must be willing to seek 
out and take advantage of reputable training opportunities. 

Secondly, ministry leaders need to promote and model healthy habits. Many 
congregants have experienced traumas such as adverse childhood experiences, racism, 
and natural disasters. Two healthy habits are for clergy to take time for themselves and to 


model the same physical health choices that they recommend to congregants. It is 
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important to have complete down time. Even encouraging small thigs like going to get ice 


cream or playing cards or taking a family fun staycation can be beneficial. Ministers who 
are married also need to be proactive in guarding their marriages. They need to schedule 
and prioritize regular date nights. It is important it is to set boundaries with congregants 
and make time for our family and especially our marriage. Trauma is stored in the brain, 
mind, and body and often expresses itself in chronic health conditions. Dr. Vincent Feletti 
noticed that women often manifest trauma through weight.”? This speaks too the necessity 
of programming, policy, and practice of promoting healthy habits for all congregants. 

Acknowledging trauma within worship experiences is another facet of trauma- 
informed ministry. Just as the social justice movement has become intertwined in the 
pulpit so must the mental and emotional suffering that plagues our parishioners. 

Establishing written policies for handling trauma circumstances as they arise is 
imperative. Churches with large and diverse congregations often have members who are 
facing difficult personal challenges. Giving counsel and comfort to someone who is 
suffering can be thought of as a core purpose of many religious communities. Churches 
should understand how offering counseling services may affect their legal liability so it 
can be incorporated into their risk management strategies. 

Church counseling services can take a number of forms. The simplest is the 
advice given by a pastor to a member of his or her congregation, informed by the pastor’s 
theological training. Many churches also offer the services of lay people who have 


volunteered to act as counselors. Such people may or may not have specific training or 
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professional licenses. For example, a church might establish a crisis hotline that is run by 


volunteers who are primarily asked to serve as compassionate and caring listeners. 

The key thing to remember about counseling individuals who have serious 
personal problems is that a church is not always equipped with the necessary skills to 
provide comprehensive solutions for things like mental illness, addiction, or abuse. 
Someone suffering from problems like these may turn to a church because it is a trusted, 
safe place. But the best course of action may be to refer them to a professional who can 
provide advice in a licensed setting. 

Churches that intend to offer any type of counseling services should adopt 
policies that address a number of important topics. Crafting such policies allows churches 
to take full account of their legal obligations and risks. Policies can cover a range of 
important topics, including the appropriate scope of advice that can be offered in a 
counseling session, confidentiality, steps for professional referrals to professionals, and a 
clear statement of what sort of incidents must be reported to law enforcement. 

Finally, creating a referral plan is a best practice that acknowledges congregants 
often turn first to their pastors when they decide to talk about trauma and mental health 
challenges. Pastors can offer encouraging Scripture passages, prayer, and a listening ear. 
Sometimes the best thing they can do, however, is to refer congregants to professionals 
who can provide psychotherapy and medication. 

Developing good referral systems protects clergy and church leaders from burnout 
and helps congregants overcome the idea that they should be able to pray away their 


trauma. Sherrye Willis founder and president of Alliance for Greater Works (AGW) in 
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Grand Prairie, Texas states that in many African American congregations, people grow 


up “equating mental health challenges with something demonic or ‘bad wrong.’”4 

Many African Americans rely on faith, family, and social communities when 
faced with trauma or emotional distress. Others simply isolate themselves. AGW works 
to create faith-based resources that empower and encourage people to seek medical or 
therapeutic treatment, when necessary,” Willis says. 

To connect with local mental health resources and professionals, Anthony Bennett 
advises talking with social workers in your church; pastors who run social service 
ministries; your local council of churches; and therapists at community centers. Nancy 
Kingwood recommends developing relationships with “mental health professionals who 
understand your lens of faith.” 

In connection with referrals churches utilizing this trauma-informed model 
congregations may consider budgeting funds to help pay for therapy for training for 
leaders and therapy for members. 

The first step in implementing any plan is to become well-versed in the 
components of that plan. An integral part of trauma-informed ministry is to have a clear 
definition of trauma. In response to the first interview question, How do you define 
trauma? Responses included: anything that creates a crisis, whether it be direct or 
indirect, something that causes an impression, feelings of being unsettled, uneasiness; a 
ripple effect to one’s life, not be the event itself, but it is out destabilizing response to the 
event that disrupts how one lives their lives, an experience in one’s life that causes them 


to have deep/mental/psychological hurt or scars that prohibits them from living and 
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abundant life as God intended and causes pain afterwards, something that is damaging; 
causes pain or inflicts pain. In conjunction with their personal definitions, several 
participants shared their commitment to education for ministry overall and specifically 
training focused on the mental health aspects of persons within their congregations. Most 
noted some courses during their seminary studies as their foundation for pastoral care and 
counseling while a few had taken advantage of formal clinical pastoral education of 
sessions through Stephens Ministries. One participant stated she is always in the learning 
mode for more ideas on how to deal with trauma. Another subject continues to seek 
training on trauma through her job. Church associations are also rich with trauma 
training through conferences and classes. Ministry leaders should also be proactive in 
utilizing the wealth of online resources to advance their knowledge base and expertise. 
During the information gathering sessions for this project it was clear that the participants 
felt the church should be open to education and training in dealing with trauma and 
training should be something that happens all the time in the church. 

When faced with their own personal trauma, congregants benefit from leaders 
who model and promote positive habits to foster strong mental health. One participant 
expressed the assertion that all pastors need a psychiatrist. A very revealing aspects of 
the interviews resulted as the pastors reflected upon a period of their personal traumas 
that are captured below: 

1. Trauma by way of a bad accident that left her scarred, battered and bruised. She 
developed crippling arthritis, prescribed medicines that would do more harm than 
good. She was healed by the grace of God. 


2. His personal trauma was losing his mother to cancer 20+ years ago. 
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3. His personal trauma was when an aunt passed unexpectedly, getting the call, 


racing to her home and administering CPR to her dead body, trying to hold on to 
memories of her still. 

4. Their personal trauma for was the sudden death of her 23 year old son. His death 
was later diagnosed as SADS because of his abnormal heart fluctuations. This 
loss affected her ability to make sense of the world, lost the reason of what it 
meant to be a mother. She felt meaningless because she was unable to protect her 
child. She lost her purpose. This event disrupted everything for her and rocked 
her foundation as a Christian. 

5. His personal trauma has been the feeling that he didn’t measure up as a pastor to 
certain people’s expectations. He is a 2" generation pastor and has received 
criticism from parents and family. At times, he may still revert back to that 
feeling in certain stressful situations. 

6. His personal trauma involved him being a 17-year-old, straight A, high school 
student, driving on the road and getting pulled over by a police officer. He was 
asked for his license and registration, and he could not get to his wallet in his back 
pocket. He asked the officer if it was ok to stand up outside of the vehicle to get it 
and the officer said yes. Once he stepped out and pulled his wallet, the officer 
had moved to the rear of the vehicle and had drawn his gun and aimed it at him. 

What was also clear in the conversations about these traumas is how often the ministry 
leaders felt their trauma was not addressed properly. Some of this “lack of care” was 
attributed to their own hesitance to reach out for fear of judgement. Others indicated that 


they are always so busy ministering to others that they rarely have the time to allow 
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themselves to be ministered to. Being open with their members about the fact that 


leaders also experience trauma and modeling healthy habits such as getting proper rest 


and eating right and seeking professional assistance. 


Acknowledging trauma within worship experiences can take many forms. Some 


of the trauma may be global, some may impact the church family while others bear on the 


lives of individuals or individual church families. Some examples shared by research 


subjects include: 


1. 


Female church member that was shunned because she was diagnosed with AIDS. 
The woman became introverted, withdrew from most church activities, and 
suffered mental illness. 

Incident between a male pastor and young boys. It caused disruption within the 
body of the church, tension and strife between families. The matter wasn’t 
resolved, only swept under the rug and kept in-house because church leadership 
did not know how to handle the situation at all. 

Church itinerancy causes trauma as the result of its nomad-like operating 
procedure. Congregations are forced to accept new leadership without much time 
to grieve the old relationship. This can lead to dwindling attendance and a loss of 
church credibility within the community in which it resides. 

Young lady, unwed, with several children that could not quite commit to coming 
to church on a regular basis. Her family status was also frowned upon. The pastor 
reached out to tell her and prayed with her. He also addressed the church body 
about how to treat all brethren. 


CEO was caught soliciting members to join his church. 
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6. Pastor was dismissed due to accusations of being unethical and immoral, He was 
dismissed. 
While the quick remedy offered for all these circumstances is prayer, one research 
participant made it clear, people need more than prayer, they need resources to make it 
through. Prayer is powerful and God gives is wisdom to address every situation. Ministry 
leaders have the responsibility to create a safe space so that trauma can be shared, 
addressed, and healed. On some occasions that comes in the form of a sermon or a Bible 
study lesson. Creatively trauma can be addressed through skits, music, or poetry. Even 
congregational focus groups or round table discussions can be helpful. The pressing issue 
is the trauma must be dealt with in the places where we go for spiritual sustenance. 
An overlooked aspect of ministry is that of counseling. Most, if not all, ministers 

will be needed for counseling at some point in their ministry. So it is important 
to establish guidelines for counseling for the benefit of both the minister and those 
seeking the counseling. Today, more and more people are feeling isolated, overwhelmed, 
and hurt by a variety of life circumstances. Jesus Christ, the “Wonderful Counselor,” 
served people by meeting practical needs. He spoke words of hope and healing. Now 
more than ever, church leaders recognize that the local church must serve as a safe place 
for spiritual care and Biblical guidance for life’s problems and decisions. We also must 
be mindful that with counseling comes the potential to do harm. In a effort to be of 
benefit to those in our churches experiencing trauma it is imperative written policies are 
establish for handling cases of trauma as they arise. In general, the policies should cover 
topics such as personnel, screening, confidentiality, and referral procedures. Participants 


shared their concerns around suits associated with counseling leveled against ministry 
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leaders. These concerns can be mitigated when the proper policies and liability insurance. 
During the interviews it was revealed by one subject that because they are taking a 
proactive approach to addressing trauma, they are in the process of compiling a resource 
manual for the church. Key points that have already be incorporated into some 
participant’s ministry plans include utilizing deacons serve as the frontline first 
responders for members as they begin to address their trauma. 

Churches and pastors are truly at the forefront of interacting with people, 
especially in America. You get to sit and talk with people about sin, grace, redemption, 
and edification. But many times the scope of a pastor’s knowledge becomes limited when 
someone comes in feeling suicidal, having a manic episode, or struggling with an 
addiction to drugs. One interviewee felt strongly that the church is not equipped to handle 
trauma situations and needs professional support. While create a referral plan emerged as 
a best practice during this project, I also discovered a systematic means to make lasting 
connections to benefit parishioners. 

1. Finding Partners 

a) Identify who in your church works in the mental health field. The reason for this 
is that you can ask them to make connections for you with local mental health 
organizations. Having a person who works at the intersection of faith and mental 
health will help you have someone who knows the resources and can make 
introductions for you to other potential partners. 

b) Identify local organizations such as your Community Mental Health Center. In 
many counties, there are multiple such centers with at least one in each area of the 


county. Working at these centers will be psychiatrists, therapists, case managers 


c) 


a) 


b) 
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and other professionals and services. Knowing where this center is will allow you 
to reach out to them to partner. 
Explore whether there are any local faith-based organizations serving people with 
mental health struggles. Many churches say that they “do not know who they can 
trust” when it comes to referring a congregant to a mental health 
professional. Due to this challenge, finding an organization/professional with a 
holistic vision of support will be invaluable both for referring as well as receiving 
consultation and training. 
Starting the Conversation 
Most organizations want to tell you about their different resources. By starting the 
conversation with what you want to learn about them (rather than what you want 
to say about your church), you are more likely to get a responsive willingness to 
sit down and meet. 
Instead of focusing on your agenda as a church, find out from the organization 
how your church might be helpful to them or people they serve. 
Speak in language that will make sense to them as unchurched human service 
professionals. The reason to do this is that it helps you meet them where they are 
and see how what you offer is not just about your mission but their mission as 
well. This use of culture-informed language is modeled by Paul in Acts 17. 
Collaborate 
a) Offer to meet with participants interested in exploring a faith 

community. Most mental health professionals see the value in participants 


getting connected to a faith community but do not know what faith 
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communities exist in the area. By offering your help in speaking with 
participants who are already interested in a faith community, you are making 
the professional’s job easier while also helping people who may be interested 
in exploring your church. 

b) Offer to provide transportation for people — whether it be to your church 
gatherings or other locations. A number of people receiving services are in 
need of transportation. By your congregants offering to help with 
transportation you are meeting their need and potentially helping someone 
explore your church and the gospel as well. 

c) Reach out for consultation and/or support when someone in your church is 
struggling. For example, it can be very helpful to call your county’s mobile 
crisis team when someone in your church is experiencing a crisis such as 
having thoughts of suicide. 

d) Request training for your church. There are certain skills like suicide 
intervention that congregants should have in order to minister effectively to 
one another within a church. These skills and others may be offered by local 
organizations. It is important that churches be trained in such matters since 
research shows that clergy and congregations are among the first places 
people go to for support when they are in a mental health crisis.” 

The project went very well and I have a passion to ensure that others in ministry 

are aware of options that will enable them to address trauma on various levels within 


their congregations. My desire to see parishioners as whole and content as they live the 





°5 https://network.crcna.org/disability-concerns/10-ways-churches-can-partner-mental-health- 
services 
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abundant life — now. That drive made creating this project inevitable. I knew that it 
would have an impact on those participating, but I had no idea to what degree. 

Something simple as offering a place where ministry leaders can openly share their 
personal trauma and even the secondary trauma associated with their vocation and has the 
potential to make an enormous difference in their lives. This project has made it possible 
for ministry leaders to be open, honest and vulnerable without judgment as they care for 
others while demonstrating how care for themselves. I did not realize how desperate 
ministry leaders were for a safe place where they could be transparent. I also did not see 
myself as capable of facilitating conversations of this magnitude. This is something that I 
will have to evaluate further as I continue to pursue expansion of this work. 

I learned that everything that I learn is not only to help me, but to also help 
someone else. Doing research and writing the foundational chapters were a life changing 
experience. The research itself allowed me to read works of numerous scholars. It also 
allowed me to compare the work of scholars with differing views which challenged me to 
increase my range whether researching or reading for my own personal edification. I 
love exegetical work and therefore thoroughly enjoyed doing the biblical foundation 
chapter. In doing research, it opened my eyes to things that I have never seen before for 
both the Old and New Testament paradigm. It allowed me to learn at a deeper level as it 
challenged my own thought process. The historical foundation chapter allowed me to 
look closely at how the burden of ministry had affected the lives of so many. From the 
historical chapter, I learned about their lives and the tremendous sacrifices they made in 
order to do the work God had called them to. The theological chapter introduced me to 


other liberation theologians who paved the way for me experience true freedom. It also 
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taught me that I not only am I assessing my freedom, but I am assuring the freedom of 
those I labor with. I learned just how valuable this connection is. In the interdisciplinary 
chapter, I learned about other models of ministry that reach out to offer support to those 
who are suffering. I also learned about other disciplines that seek, in some way, to do 
what this model set out to do. The knowledge that was gained in researching and 
preparing the foundation chapters are life changing and sets the tone for future works. 

This project is valuable and I would like to continue regular conversations with 
this group of leaders in an effort to continue the pattern of ministry support and 
purposeful planning toward establishing trauma informed ministries. I envision this 
being a mutually beneficial exchange that all enjoyed as we learned from one another in 
an atmosphere of comradery and respect. I was amazed at how open the participants were 
to share their stories with me and I am hopeful as their knowledge expands they will be 
able to put the tolls into practice. 

At the conclusion of the interviews the pastors were provided some introductory 
information specific to trauma informed ministry. The hope was that based on interview 
discussions the subjects’ interest would be peaked to the point of desiring more 
information. To that end a packet of information was prepared and distributed and 
possible dates for follow-up conversations was elicited. 

Finally, I would also like to expand my project through writing. Possible books 
include a workbook of self-care for ministers. In whatever format or even venue, there is 


room for future work to assist ministry leaders as they minister to others. 
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Project Overview Minimizing the Effects of Trauma Due to the Lack of Leadership 
Development in the Church - Vital Facts of the Study 
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e The study will be an introductory survey which will be completed online and an in- 
depth interview to be conducted over the Zoom platform. Data will be collected in the 
form of surveys, interviews, and observations. 


e You have been asked to participate because you are presently in pastoral leadership of 
a congregation in the eastern United States and can provide feedback as to how trauma is 
addressed through congregational ministry in conjunction with leadership development. 


e Your participation is voluntary. However, your participation is greatly appreciated. 
Your candid responses are required for the validity of this project. They will form the 
basis for a program aimed at reducing burnout among present and future ministry leaders. 
By signing the consent form you will be agreeing to allow the researcher to use your 
feedback for analysis. You will receive a copy of both this sheet and the consent form for 
your records. 


e Your responses will be kept confidential. Only the researcher will have access to the 
raw data. Direct quotes from your feedback may be included in a generalized summary 
form only. After the project is completed, your responses will be destroyed after six 
months. 


e All material resulting from use of the raw data will be included in the final project 
which will be reviewed by the examination committee. Future students in the same 
program may read this research. The final project may also be published in various forms. 


e As an integral part of this study, you will be asked to sit for an interview to provide in- 
depth responses with regard to your experience with trauma especially in the context of 
your congregation. If there are any concerns, please contact the researcher via the contact 
information provided below. 


For Further Information Contact: George Crews, III * Cell: 919-630-6589¢ Email: 
gcrews_iii@hotmail.com 
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APPENDIX B 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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1. Have you experienced trauma in your life (y/n)? Would you like to share the details? 
2. Have your church experienced a traumatic incident (y/n)? Can you share details on 
whether this trauma resolved and how this occurred? Can you describe any repercussions 
from the trauma and its solution? 

3. Do you believe unresolved trauma has an impact on your congregation (y/n)? Can you 
describe this impact? 

4. Do you believe unresolved trauma has an impact on the leaders in your church (y/n)? 
Can you describe this impact? 

5. Do you have a leadership development plan (y/n)? 

6. (If yes to question 5) Does this plan deal with strategies for handling personal traumas 
(y/n)? Can you provide a synopsis? 

7. (If yes to question 5) Does this plan deal with strategies for handling trauma resulting 
from a church conflict (y/n)? Can you provide a synopsis? 

8. (If no to question 5) Do you think you a course on handling trauma would benefit your 
church leaders (y/n)? Can you provide details to support your answer? 
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Dear Brother/Sister in Service, 

I'm reaching out to you today for a couple of reasons. First, to let you know that despite 
all of the things that we all have endured in the past year and continue to endure, that I've 
continued to work on my Doctoral Studies and now I'm ready for the case study. 
Secondly, I'm excited that you have chosen to be a part of this journey with me and Iam 
so grateful to have you as a friend and colleague. I have enclosed in this email three 
documents: The Project overview, The Project informational survey, and The Project 
Consent form (which is a link below). Please fill these forms out and get them back to me 
by May 31, 2021 so that we can move forward to the interview that will take place via 
Zoom. 

Again, thank you so much for being a participant in this important work and being a 
friend. 

Yours in Christ, 


Pastor George Crews, HI, M.Div. 
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APPENDIX D 


SURVEY QUESTIONS 
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1. How do you define trauma? 

2. What training have you had in addressing trauma? 

3. Does your church have a general strategy for dealing with trauma (y/n)? 

4. Does this strategy deal with trauma from a congregant's personal life (y/n)? Can you 
provide a synopsis of this strategy? 

5. Does this strategy deal with trauma from a church conflict or incident (y/n)? Can you 
provide a synopsis of this strategy? 
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